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Outlook, 


It is always a fine thing to see a human creature 
show an heroic endurance of misfortune. Probably 
the finest examples ever presented of that noble forti- 
tude which evables one to be cheerful under afflictions 
have been furnished by members of the gentle sex— 
more particularly by widows. It does one's heart 
good, sometimes, to observe the elasticity with which 
these afflicted persons do occasionally rally in the 
midst of their sorrows, and finally rise superior even to 
grief itself. The most recent case of this kind of fem- 
inine fortitude and recuperative cheerfulness comes to 
us from Colorado, aud includes the widows of the late 
lamented Captain Jack. Even they, we are told, have 
shaken off their mourning, and now stand forth each 
arrayed in sixteen yards of red and orange flannel and 
in No. 9 cavalry boots. 


In his article on Disraeli in the current number 
of the Atlantic, Mr. L. J. Jenkins has the advantage 
of a subject which teems with startling surprises and 
the most brilliant biographical paradoxes; and be has 
shown a full appreciation of his materials, and an ad- 
mirable mastery of them. It is needless to add that 
his article is intensely interesting. We doubt if any 
other career within the last two centuries is so pictur- 
esque as Disraeli’s. It is the very romance of literary 
and political adventure; and its manifold success out- 
wits fiction by the greater strangeness of its truth. 
Disracli has shown marvelous geuvius as a political de- 
bater and a partisan manager; but who is sure that 
he has any convictions? Remembering the superb 
triumphs of his life-time, gained in the championship 
of the waning cause of Toryism, one cannot help won- 
dering what such a man’s triumphs would have been 
had he possessed the heart and the moral greatness to 
have given his genius to the service of liberalism. We 
may form some notion of his power by thinking ef his 
victory on behalf of the one form of liberalism of 
which his race and the necessity of his own carver 
compelled bis impassioned advocacy—we mean the 
liberalism of Christiau justice toward the Jew. 

Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich became famous as a 
poet, we believe, while still in his teens; and his is not 
the only case in literary history of an author finding 
the early reward of his precocity quite as much a hin- 
drance as a help to the expansion of his reputation in 
the maturity of his powers. In such instances reputa- 
tion seems to be cast in the mold furnished by its first 
occasion; it settles and hardens into the form thus 
given to it, and benceforward it becomes more diffi- 
cult to alter the form of the old reputation than it 
would have been to make a new one. Mr. Aldrich 
seems to us to be one of the true literary artists whom 
our generation has produced. We kuow also that he 
has a wide and genial recognition as such; yet he is 
among the men who have had less than their due mec]! 
of praise rather than more. We have been inclined to 
guess that his reputation won at nineteen may have 
stood as a restraint upon the growth of his reputation 
at thirty-five. It appears to us that the work that he 
has done within these five years would have gathered 
more eclat around a new vame than they bave around 
the old one. Wehave been reminded of this through 
a somewhat circuitous association of ideas, by a few 
dainty lines of his written on the fly-leaf of a reprint 
of his early poems: 

Thisismy youth,—its hopes and dreams, 
How strange and shadowy it all seems, 
After these many years! 
Turning the pages idly, so, 
I look with smiles upon the woe, 
Upon the joy with tears! 

A certain wild and pathetic chapter of history 1s 
repeating itself just now on alittle island in the Con- 
necticut River, a little way above Windsur Locks. 
There have assembled in that lonely spot fifty or sixty 
persons, who have pitched their tents and are living on 
prayer-meetings, sermons, and two meals a day, while 
they await patiently the coming of the crack of doom. 
They fervently believe that sometime before midnight 
of December 3lst, the signal will be given in the skies, 
and they will put on their ascension robes and go up. 
Of course they are perfectly sincere. Their abandon- 
ment of business, and their patient, serious watch upon 
that island abundantly prove this. “ They do not lay 


in coal or winter supplies of any sort to last longer than 
the end of next month.’' The Springfield Republican, 
which gives a vivacious account of this colony of dazed 
prophecy-students, thus announces its platform on this 
subject: “In the first place it does'nt take any stock, 
in the theory that the universe is going to wind up 
inside of eight weeks. Of course, there's no telling 
what may happen, but we have a pretty strong im- 
pression that the centennial celebration, Charles Sum- 
ner’s re-election to the Senate, woman suffrage, repub- 
lican government in England, a new depot in Spring- 
geld, the end of the Tichborne trial—perhaps—and a 
number of other interesting events that can’t possibly 
come off for a period of years are destined to transpire 
yet. We may therefore inform our re@lers, centiden- 
tially, that the Republican isn’t lying awake nights 
worrying about the end of the world, and doesn’t ad- 
vise them to. On the contrary, it bas the greatest con- 
fidence that it will have the pleasure of wishing its 
readers a Happy New-Year, and is making arrange- 
ments to report the Legislature of 1874. In any event, 


it will take a pretty healthy convulsion of the elements 


to make the Republican suspend publication.” 


There is nothing which helps forward a truth so 
fast as to transtate it from the abstract into the con- 
crete. For example, the injustice of denying to women 
who pay taxes the benefit of the great principle that 
there should be representation wherever there is taxa- 
tion is a proposition which can easily be proved in 
words; but a recent event in Glastonbury, Ct., sets 
forth this proposition in an actual case with an elo- 
quenée vastly more convincing than words can convey. 
At the town-meeting in that place a few days ago 
there appeared two maiden sisters, the Misses Smith, 
whose father, once the principal citizen of the place, 
died many years ago, leaving his farm to his daughters. 
These ladies have conducted the farm ever since with 
skill and success, and each year have paid taxes to the 
amount of from one hundred to two hundred dollars, 
Of course, these taxes have been levied upon their 
property without their having avy voice in deciding 
how much the taxes should be or how they should be 
expended. They felt this to be unjust and cruel; but 
last year one hundred dollurs were added to their 
taxes without any notice, and the same amount was 
added to the taxes of two widows in the neighborhood ; 
while not a man in the town bad his taxes increased. 
It was under such circumstances that these two ladies 
appeared amoog the tax-payers of the town, and made 
a statement which, while perfectly calm and polite, 
must bave dropped down among those rural legisla- 
tors with somewhat of the surprise of a bomb-shell. It 
was Miss Abby Smith whodid the speaking. She began 
by asking whether they could really think it strange 
that she and her sister, having no voice as to the dispo- 
sition of their property and no means of redress, should 
wish to speak to their rulers and at least tell their griev- 
ances. She then went over the whole story; and resting 
her remarks not on any transcendental appeals, but on 
plain common-sense, she argued for simple justice. 
Among other things she said that while she and her 
sister paid last year two hundred dollars into the 
town's treasury, men who paid nat a dollar into it 
were allowed to have a share in deciding how the 
money in that treasury was to be expended. “ Now, 
all we ask of the town is to put us on an equality with 
these men—bot to rule over them, but at least to have 
equalauthority with them in the management of affairs 
in which our interest is as great aa theirs. Is this an 
unreasonable request? Is it right, because men are 
strongest, that they should go into the women’s houses 
and take their money from them, knowing that they 
cannot resist?’ The final appeal of the speaker must 
have taken hold of somebody. She and her sister 
would be glad to stay on the homestead where they 
were born and had always lived; but “its pleasant- 
ness is gone, for we know that we do not hold it in se- 
curity as our neighbors hold theirs, for it is liable to be 
taken from us whenever the town sees fit.” Accord- 
ingly, they bad desired to state the case fairly to their 
old neighbors, and if their claim for a voice in the 
town’s affairs was refused, to pay no more taxes to the 
town. ‘“ We want you to sell our farm for the taxes; 
for if you own it, you must get the taxes from it—we 
cannot. Onvoly we wish you to begin at the east end 
and come into the street, for we want to save our 
homestead while we live, and we think that it will 
last us.”’ 
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DIES ILLA. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
. N awful light on land and sea, 
Not moonlight, neither dawn ; 


A pallid, livid, growing light, 
From central heaven drawn. 


On all the earth it brooded deep ; 
It filled the arching sky. 
From cowering trees and sullen seas 
The look of life did fly. 


A dreadful sound was in wine ears, 
A wailing, deep and low 

The travailing and groan of Earth, 
Beneath her final woe. 


Theair was thrilled with agony, 
The breath I breathed was pain. 
The life-blood crept and curdied slow 
In every shrinking vein. 


I felt my flesh forsake my soul, 
My soul cast off the clay ; 

Yet, like some new-unprisoned moth, 
Too weak to soar away. 


; I knew the day, the Day of God, 
The end of mortal fear; 
I saw, far off, his awful host 
Mid rolling clouds appear. 


How called and craved my heart of flesh 
To see my loved once more! 

How all the anguish fled and died 
That in that heart I bore! 


They gathered fondly to my side, 
Their eyes turned sweet on mine; 

They clasped ine in their arms again 
With tenderness divine. 


The light of God shone far and wide, 
It showed us face to face: 

We knew not fear nor falling worlds 
In that serene embrace. 


No chilling glance, no scorning word — 
The dear old speech once more, 

The loving tones so silent long, 
The looks that once they wore. 


Alas! what hot and streaming tears 
The heavenly vision broke, 

As slowly sad to mortal days 
My shivering soul awoke. 


Come, Day of God, immortal day, 
Thou healer of the sad! 

There is no terror in thy dawn, 
If thus thou makest glad. 

From shuddering seas and rending skies 
No more I shrink and hide; 

Thy crash of heaven and wreck of earth 
My spirit dare abide, 

Haste, on thy wings of heavenly peace, 
Thou art no Day of Dread; 

Dawn of the Lord's unmeasured love, 
Restorer of the dead! 


Che Cireurt Arder : 
A TALE OF THE HEROIC AGE, 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘The Hoosier School-master,” “The End 
of the World,” ete. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TREEING A PREACHER, 

H*: l but bethought myself in time to call 

this history by one of those gentle titles now in 
vogue, as “The Wild Hunters of the Far West,” or 
even by one of the labels with which juvenile and 
Sunday-school literature—milk for babes—is now made 
attractive, as, for instance, “ Kike, the Young Bear- 
Hunter,” I might here bave entertained the reader 
with a vigorous description of the death of Bruin, 
fierce and fat, by the hands of the triumphant Kike, 
and of the exciting chase after deer under the direction 
of Morton. 

After two weeks of such varying success as hunters 
have, they found that it would be necessary to forego 
the discomforts of camp-life for a day, and visit 
the nearest settlement iu order to replenish their stock 
of ammunition, Wilkins’sstore, which was the center 
of a settlement, was a double log-building. In one end 
the proprietor kept for sale powder and lead, a few 
bonnets, cheap ribbons, and artificial flowers, a small 
stock of earthenware, and cheap crockery, a little 
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homespun cotton cloth, some bolts of jeans and linsey, 
hanks of yarn and skeins of thread, tobacco for smok- 
ing and tobaces for chawing,” a little store-tea "— 
so Called in contradistinetion to the sage, sassafras and 
crep-vine teas in general u-c—with a plentiful stock of 
whisky, aud some apple-brandy. The other end of 
this building was a large room, festooned with strings 
of drying pumpkin, cheered by an enormous fireplace, 
and lighted by one small window with four lights of 


lass. 


THL 
metaphors to the right and left, and the audicnce was 
fast coming under his influence, when Morton Goodwin, 
who bad cultivated a ventriloquial gift for the diver- 
sion of country parties, and the disturbance of Mr. 
Brady's school, now began to squeak like a rat in a 
trap, looking all the while straight at the preacher, as 
if profoundly interested in the discourse, The women 


UNION. 


were startled and the grave brethren turned their 
austere faces round to look stern reproofs at the young 


In this recom, which contained three beds, and ' 


in the loft above, Wilkins and his family lived and | 


kept a first-class hotel. 

In the early West, Sunday was a day sacred to Diana 
and Bacchus. 
ment at Wilkins’ on that day, not because they wished 
to rest. but because they had begun to get lonely, and 
they knew that Sunday would not fail to find some 
frolic in progress, and in making new acquaintances 
fifty miles from home; they would be able to relieve 
the tedium of the wilderness with games at cards, and 
other social enjovinents. 

Morton and Kike arrived at Wilkins’ combined store 
and tavern at ten o'clock in the morning, and found 
the expected crowd of loafers. The new-comers “took 
a hand” in all the sports, the jumping, the foot-racing, 
the quoit-pitching, the “‘wras'lin’,”’ the target-shooting, 
the poker-playing, and the rest, and were soon ac- 
cepted as clever fellows, A frontierman could bestow 
no higher praise—to be a clever fellow in his sense was 
to know how tolose at cards, without grumbling, the 
peltries hard-earned in hunting, to be always ready to 
change your coon-skins into “drinks for the crowd,” 
aud to be able to hit a three-inch “mark ” at two hun- 
dred paces without bragging. 

Just as the sports had begun to lose their zest alittle, 
there walked up to the tavern door a man in home- 
spun dress, carrying one of his shoes in his hand, and yet 
not seeming to be a plaiu backwoodsman. He looked 
a trifle over thirty vears of age, and an acute observer 
might have guessed from his face that his life had been 
oue of daring adventure, aud many vicissitudes, There 
were traces also of conflicting purposes, of a certain 


Qur young friends visited the settle- | 
from the sensation among the young men that the 


men. In a moment the squeaking ceased, and there 
begun the shrill yelping of a little dog, which seemed 
to be on the women’s side of the room, Brother Mellen, 
the preacher, paused, and was about to request that 
the dog should be removed, when he began to suspect 


disturbance was from them. . 

“You needn't be afeard, sisters,” he said, puppies 
will bark, even when they walk on two legs instid of 
four.”’ 

This rude joke produced a laugh, but gained no per- 


maneut advantage to the preacher, for Morton, being 
a stranger, did not care forthe good opinion of the | 


audience, but for the applause of the young revelers 
with whom he had come. He kept silence now, until 
the preacher again approached a climax, swinging his 
stalwart arms and raising his voice to a tremendous 
pitch in the endeavor to make the day of doom seem 
sufficiently terrible to his hearers, At last, when he 
got to the terror of the wicked, he cried out dramatic- 
ally, ** What are these awful sounds I hear?’ 
point he made a pause, Which would have been very 
effective, had it not been for young Goodwin. 

“Caw! caw! caw-aw! 
crow, 

* Young man,’ roared the preacher, “ you ere bair- 
hung and breeze-shaken over that pit that has no 
bottom.”’ 

“Oh, golly!” piped the voice of Morton, seeming to 
come from nowhere in particular. Mr. Mellen now 


ceased preaching, and started toward the part of the 
room in which the young men sat, evidently intending | 


| 


strength, and a certain weakness of character; the | 


melancholy history of good intentions overslaughed 
by bad passions and evil associations Was written io 
his countenance. 

“Some feller ‘lectioneerin’, Pil bet,” said one of 
Morton’s companions, 

The crowd gathered about the stranger, who spoke 
to each one as though he had known him always. He 
proposed “the drinks’”’ as the surest road to an ac- 
quaintance, and when all had drunk, the stranger paid 
the score, not in skins but in silver coin, 

“See here, stranger,” 
“vou're mighty clever, by 
running for?” 

“Well, gentlemen, you guessed me out that time. I 
‘low to run for sheriff next heat.” said the stranger, 
who affected dialect for the sake of popularity. 

“What mout four name be?’ asked one of the com- 
pany. 

* Marcus Burchard ’s my name when I'm at home. I 
live at Jenkinsville. 
so used to bein’ bar’ footed that my shoes hurts my feet 
an’ Thave to pack one of ‘em in my hand most of the 
time.” 

Morton here set down his glass, and looking at the 


hokey. What are you 


suid Morton, mischievously, 


ITsot out in life a poor boy. Im. 


to deal out summary justice to some one. He was 


— 


At this 


Vou VIEL. No, 25. 


She saw weuriness, disap- 
Her strong will held up. 


of others were upon her. 
pointment, and dejection. 
She undressed herself with babitual quietness. 
even stopped to look again in self-pity at her face as 
she stood by the glass to tie on her night-cap. Put 
when at last she had blown out the candle, and care- 
fully extinguished the wick, and bad climbed into the 
great, high, billowy feather-bed under the rafters, sle 
buried ber tired head in the pillow and cried a long 
time, hardly once admitting to herself what she was 
crving about. 

And as the days wore on, and her father ceased to 
speak of Kike or Morton, and she heard that they were 
out of the settlement, she found in herself an cver- 
increasing desire to see Morton. The more she tried 
to smother her feeling, and the more she denicd to 
herself the existence of the feeling, the more intense 
did it become, Whenever hunters passed the gate, go- 
ing after or returning laden with game, she stopped 
involuntarily to gaze atthem. But she never failed, ¢ 
moment later, to affect an indifferent expression of 
countenance and to rebuke herself for curiosity so idle. 
What were hunters to her? | 

But one evening the travelers whom she looked for 
went by. They were the worse for wear; their buck- 
skin pantaloons were torn by briers; their tread was 
heavy, for they had traveled since daylight; but Patty, 
peering through one of the port-holes of the block- 
house, did not fail to recognize old Blaze, burdened as 
he was with venison, bear-meat and skins, nor to note 


how Morton looked long and steadfastly at Captain 


eal!” he said, mimicking a | 


Lumsden’s house as if hoping to catch a glimpse of her- 
self. That look of Morton’s sent a blush of pleasure 


_ over her face, which she could not quite conceal when 


a mau of immense strength, and his face indicated | 


that he meant to eject the whole party. But they 
all left in haste except Morton, who staid and met 
the preacher's gaze with a look of offended innocence. 
Mr. Mellen was perplexed. <A disembodied voice wan- 
dering about the room would have been too much for 
Hercules himself. When the baffled orator turned 
back to begin to preach again, Morton squeaked in an 
aggravating falsetto, but with a good imitation of Mr. 
Mellen’s inflections, ** Hair-hung and breeze-shaken!”’ 
And when the angry preacher turned fiercely upon 


him, the scoffer was already fleeing through the door, ° 


CHIAPTER VIII. 
A LPRSSON IN SYNTAX. 
Sg Kk voung men were gone until the latter part 
of November. Several persons longed for their 
return. Mr. Job Goodwin, for one, began to feel a 
strong conviction that Mort had taken the fever and 
died in the woods. He was also very sure that each 
succeeding day would witness some act of hostility to- 


ward himself on the part of Captain Lumsden; and as 
each day failed to see any evil result from the anger of | 


stranger with perfect seriousness said, dryly: ** Well, | 


Mr. Burchard, | never heard that speech so well done 
before. We're all goin’ to vote for you, without tother 
man happens to do it up slicker’n yeu do. I dom't be- 
lieve he can, though. That was got off very nice.” 

Burchard was acute enough to join in the laugh 
which this sally produced, and to make friends with 
Morton, who was clearly the leader of the party, and 
Whose influence was worth seeuring. 

Nothing grows Wearisome so soon as idleness and 
play, and as evening drew on, the crowd tired even of 
Mr. Burchard’s choice collection of funny anecdotes— 


the next day. 


his powerful neighbor, or to bring any tidings of dis- 
aster to Morton, Job Goodwin faithfully carried for- 
ward the dark foreboding with compound interest to 
He abounded in quotations of such 
Scripture texts as set forth the fact that man’s days 
were few and full of trouble. 
Was to hima perennial source of misery—he delizhted 


to found his despairing auguries upon the superior 


little stories that had been aired in the same order at | 
untimely death in an affray she had never ceased to 


every other tavern-and store in the county. From 
sheer ennui it Was proposed that they should attend 
Methodist preaching at a house two miles away. 
could at least get some fun out of it. 
seeing a disturbance, excused himself. He wished he 
might enjoy the sport, but he must push on. And 
“push on” be did. Inaclosely contested election even 
Methodist votes were not to be thrown away, 

Morton and Kike relished the expedition. They had 
heard that the Methodists were a rude, canting, illiter- 
ate race, cloaking the worst practices under an appear- 
ance of piety. Mr. Donaldson had often iulminated 
against them from the pulpit, and they felt almost 
sure that they could count on his apostolic approval in 
their laudable euterprise of disturbing a Methodist 
meeting. 

The preacher whom they heard was of the roughest 
type. His speech was full of dialectic forms and un- 
grammatical phrases. His illustrations were excecd- 
ingly unecuth. It by no means followed that he was 
notan effective preacher. 
ther to his advantage,—the backwoods rbetoric was 
Suited to move the backwoods audience. But the 
party from the tavern were in no mood to be moved 
by anything. They came for amusement, and set 
themselves diligeutly to seck it. Morton was ambitious 
to lead amoung his new friends, as he did at home. and 
on this occasion he made use of his rarest gift. The 
preacher, Mr. Mellen, was just getting ** warmed up’ 
With his theme; be was beginning to sling his rude 


They | 
Burchard, fore- | 


wisdom of Solomon. He looked for Morton's return 
with great anxiety, hoping to find that nothing worse 
had happened to him than the shooting away of an 
arm. Mrs. Goodwin, for her part, dreaded the evil 
influences of the excitements of hunting. She feared 
lest Morton should fall-into the bad habits that had 


she met the inquiring eves of a younger brother a 
minute later, But when she saw her father gallop 
rapidly down the road as if in pursuit of the young men, 
her sense of pleasure changed quickly to foreboding, 
Morton and Kike had managed, for the most part, to 
throw off their troubles in the excitement of hunting. 
But when at lust they had accumulated all the meat 
old Blaze could carry and all the furs they could 
“pack,” they turned their steps toward home. And 
with the turning of their steps toward home, came the 
inevitable turning of their thoughts toward old per- 
plexities., Morton then confided to Kike his intention 
ofleaving the settlement and leading the life of a her- 
mit in the wilderness in case it should prive to be “all 
off” between him and Patty. And Kike said that his 
mind was madeup. If he found that his uncle Enoch 


had sold the land, he would be revenged in some way 


| and then run off and live with the Indians. 


The book of Eeclesiastes | 


with excitement. 


carried away from home an older brother, for whose | 
eb? Hada good time?” 


mourn. 
Aud Patty! 
afternoon discovered the turkey that 


When her father had on that angry 
Morton had 


given her, and had sent it home with a message in ber 


name, Patty had borne herself like the proud gir! that 
she was. She held her head aloft; she neither indicat- 
ed pleasure nor displeasure at her father’s course; she 
would not disclose any liking for Morton, por any com- 
plaisance toward her father. This air of defiance 
about her Captain Lumsden admired. 
mettle, he said to himself. 


It showed her ' 
I think Patty would have | 


finished that two dozen cuts of yarn if it had cost her | 


life. 
weary day of work; and when, at nine o'clock, she 


reeled off her twenty-fourth cut,—drawing a sigh of 
relicf when the reel snapped,—and hung her twelve 


» hanks up together, she seemed as blithe as ever. 


All these defects were ra- 


Her 
sickly mother sitting, knitting in hand, with wan face 
bordered by white cap-frill, looked approvingly on 
achievement. Patty showed her good biood, 
was the mother’s retlection. 

But Patty? She did not hurry, She put everything 
away carefully. She was rather slow abouf retiring. 
But when at last she went aloft into her room in the 
old block-house part of the building, and shut and 
latched her door, and set her candlestick on the high, 
old-fashioned, home-made dressing-stand, she looked 


at herself in the little looking-glass and did not see 


there the face she had been able to keep while the eyes 


> 


She even managed to sing, toward the last of her 


It ix not 
uncommon for boys now-a-days to make stern resolu- 
tionsin mements of wretchedness which they never 
attempt to carry out. But the rude life of the West 
developed deep fecling and a hardy persistence in a 
purpose once formed. Many a young man crossed in 
love or incited to revenge had already taken to the 
wilderness, becoming either a morose hermit ora des- 
perado among thesavages. At the pericd of life when 
the animal fights hard for supremacy in the soulof man, 
destiny often hangs very perilously balanced. It was 
at that day aquestion in many cases whether a young 
man of force would become a rowdy ora class-leader. 

When once our hunters had entered the settlement 
they became more depressed than ever. Morton's eyes 
searched Captain Lumsden’s house and vard in vain 
fora sight of Patty. Kike looked sternly ahead of him, 
full of rage that be should have to be reminded of his 
uncle’s existance. And when, five minutes later, they 
heard horse-hoofs behind them, and, looking back, saw 
Captain Lumsden himself galloping after them on his 
sleek, * clay-bank” saddle horse, their hearts beat fast 
Morton wondered what the Captain 
could want with them, seeing it was not his way to 
carry on his conflicts by direct attack; and Kike con- 
tented himself with looking carefully to the priming 
of his flintlock, compressing his lips and walking 
straight forward, 

“Hello, boys! Howdy? Got a nice passel of furs, 

“Pretty good, thank you, sir!’’ said Morton, aston- 
ished at the grecting, but eager enough to be on good 
terms again with Patty's father. Kike said not a word, 
but grew white with speechless anger. 

“Nice saddle of ven'’son, that!’ and the Captain 
tapped it with his cow-hide whip. “ Killed a bar, too; 
who killed it?” 

* Kike,”’ said Morton. 

“Purty good fer you, Kike! 
about that land yet?’ 


Got over your pout 


Kike did not speak, for the reason that he could not, 


“What a littl: fool you was tomake sich a fuss about 
nothing! Ididu't sell it, of course,when you didn’t 
want me to, but vou ought to have a little manners in 
your way of speaking. Come to me next time, and 
don't go running to the judge and old Wheeler. If 
you won ‘t bea fool, you'll find your own kin your 
best friends. Come over and see me to-morry, Morts 
I've got some business with you. Good-hy ' and the 
Captain galloped home. 

Nor did he fail to observe how inquiringly Patty 
looked at his face to see what had been the nature of 
his interview with the boys. With a characteristio 
love of exerting power over the moods of another, he 


said, in Patty's hearing: “That Kike is the sulkies$ 


little brute I ever did see.” 

And Patty spent most of her time during the night 
in trying to guess what this saying might indicate. It 
was What Captain Lumsden bad wished, & 
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Neither Morton nor Kike could guess what the Cap- | ernin’ the varb. And I was the varb. An’ I mint to 
govern the rist."". Here Brady stopped to smile com- 


taiu’s cordiality might signify. Kike was pleased that 


bia land had not been sold, but he was not in the lenat | 


mollified by that fact. He was glad of his victory und 
bated his uncle all the more. 

After the weary weeks of camping, Morton greatly 
enjoyed the warm hoe-cnkes, the sussafras tea, the 
milk and butter, that he got at his mother’s table. His 
father was pleased to have his boy back safe and sound, 
Sut reckoned the fever was shore to ketch them all be- 
for Christmas or Noo Years. Morton told of his meet- 


ing with the Captain in some elation, but Job Goodwin | 


shook his head. He knowed what that meant, he said. 
The Cap'n always wuz sorter deep. Hie’d hit sometime 


honorof an Oirish gintleman, 


when youdidn’t know whar the lick come from. And | 
be. *Ye bitter belave it is, Captin,’ siz L. * Pwat shill 


he'd hit powerful hard when he did hit, you be shore, 
Before the supper was over, Who should come in but 
Brady. He had beard, he said, that Moirton had come 
home, and he was dayloighted to say himagin. Full 
of quaint fun and queer anecdotes, knowing all the 
gossip of the settlement, and having @ most miscella- 
neous and disordered lot of information besides, Brady 
Wis always welcome; he filled the place of a local 


newspaper, Ile was aman of much reading, but with 


no mental discipline, Ile bad treasured all the strange | 
aud delightful things he had ever heard or read—the | 


bloody murders, the sudden deaths, the wouderful ac- 
cidents and incidents of life, the ups and downs of 
noted people, and especially a rare fund of humorous 


atories. Ile bad so many of these at command that it | 


wus often surmised that he manufactured them. Ie 
“boarded “round” during school-time, and sponged 


‘round the rest of the year, if, indeed, a man can be | 


said to sponge who paid for his board so amply in 
amusement, information, flattery, and a thousand 
other good offices, Good company is scareer and high- 
er iu price in the back settlements than in civilization ; 
and many a back woods housewife, perishing of ennui, 
has declared that the genial Brady's “company wuz 
worth his keep,’—an opinion in which husbands and 
children always coincided, For welcome belongs pri- 
marily to woman: noman makes another's reception 
sure uptil he is pretty certain of his wife’s disposition 
towurd jhe guest. 

Mrsf Goodwin set a place for the “master” with 
Tight good will, aud Brady catechised © Moirton” 
about his adventures. The story of Kilke’s first bear 
roused the good Irisbman'’s enthusiasm, and when 
Morton told of his encounter with the circuit-rider, 
Brady laughed merrily. Nothing was too bad in his eves 
for a man that undertook to prache afore bay could 
parse.” Brady's own grammatical knowledze, indeed, 
had more inthuence on his parsing than on bis speech. 

At last, When supper was coded, Morton came to the 
strangest of all his adventures—the mecting with Caup- 


— 


tain Lumeden: and while he told it, the schoolmaster'’s | 


eyes were brimming full of fun. By the time the story 
was finished, Morton began to suspect that Drady 
kuew wore about it than he pretended. 

*Look here, Mr. Brady,” he said, 1 believe you 
could tellsomething about this thing. What the 


coon Come down so casy 


placently and enjoy the mystification of the rest. 

* Will, [said to ‘im afther that: * Captin,’ siz 1, ‘ ye 
must be mighty Keerful not to give the inimy any 
handle onto ye,’ siz 1. An’ hesiz, * Will, Brady, I'll be 
keerful,’ siz he. An’ Lsiz, ‘Captin, be pertik’ler keer- 
ful about that matter of Koike, if I may make so 
bowld,’ siz I. ‘Fer they'll use that ivery fwere. 
They're a-ialkin’ about it now.’ An’ the Captin siz, 


‘Will, Brady, 1 say I kin thrust ye,’ sizhe. An’ I siz, | 


‘That ve kin, Captin Lumsden; ye kin thrust the 
‘siz I. * Brady,’ siz he, 
‘this mess of Koike’s is a bad one fer me, since the 
little brat’. gone and brought ole Whayler into it,’ siz 


I do, Brady? siz he. ‘Spoike the guns, Captin,’ siz L 
‘Ilow? siz he. ‘ Make it all roight with Koike and 
Moirton,’ siz I. * As fer Moirton,’ siz I, ‘he’s the 
smartest young man,’ siz puttin’ imphasis on ‘youn’, 
you sav), ‘he’s the smnartest young man,’ siz 1, *in the 
bottoms; and if ye kin make an alloiance with him,’ 


his earlie-t 


siz I, *yve've got the smartest old man managin’ the | 
| creasing light tinges with gold and vermilion the lofty 


stpartest young man. Ao’ if ye kin make a matrimo- 
nial alloianmee,’ siz 1, a-winkin’ me ot at “lin, ‘atwixt 
that devoine young craycher, yer charmin’ dauther 
Patty,’ siz I,‘ and Moirton, yve’ve got him tethered for 


loife, and the guns is spoiked,’ siz Au’ he siz, * Brady, | 


yer Oirish head is good aftherall. Dll think about it,’ 
size. Au’ that’s how I made Captin Lumsden the 
nominative case governin’ the varb; that’s meseclf, and 
thin the varb rigilates the rist. 

“But TP must go and say Koike, or the little black- 
hidded fool ll spoil all me conthrivin’ and parsin’ wid 
the Captin. Betwixt Moirton and Koike and the Cap- 
tin, it's meselt as has got a hard sum inthe rule of 
thray. This toime I hope the answer 'll come out all 
roight, Moirton, me by!" and Brady slapped him on 
the shoulder and went out. Then he put bis head into 
the door aguin to say that the answer set down in the 
book was: * Misthress Patty Goodwin.” 

(To be continued.) 


HWEARD AND SEEN, 
bY &. D. PHELPS, NEW HAVEN, CT. 


VW E had come by train from Geneva on one of 

the lust days of July, passing along the western 
shore of beautiful lake Leman. We stopped for the 
night at the olitown of Fribourg, with its long suspen- 
siou bridges and curious antiquated buildings, that we 
might hear the famous organ which is played every 
evening in the Chureh of St. Nicholas. It was dark and 
cloudy as we approached the venerable sanctuary, and 
darker still when we entered and went up the aisle. A 
very dim light partially revealed the front of the organ. 
Soon the perforiner took his seat at the key-board, 


and begunin the hush of a silence that seemed to be | 
| brokeu by the dropping down of celestialsounds. For 
un hour and a half the spell was upon us, with occa- 


“Tut! tut! and ye shouldn't call yer own dair | 


father-in-law (that is to bay) a coun. Ye ought to 
have larn’t some manners agin this toime, with all the 
batins [ve gin ve for disrespect to yer supayriors. Au’ 
ispicially to thim as is closte akin to 

Litth: Henry, who sat squat upon the hearth, tickling 
the ears of a sleepy dog with a straw, saw an infinite 
deal of fun in this rig on Morton. 

“Well, but vou didn’t answer my question, Mr. 
Brady. lLlow did you fetehthe Captain round? For I 
think you did 

* Be gorra | did!" and Brady looked up from under 
his eyebrows with his face all a-twinkle with fan. “I 


_ jist parsed the sintence in sich a way as to put the 


Captain in the nominative case. He loikes to be put 
in the nominative case, does the Captin. If iver yer 


tinuous rapture, thrilling, etherealizing, sublimating 


sional interludes of rest. It is as impossible to describe 
the music of that evening as it is to paint to perfection 
the rain-bow, or the most gorgeous sunset. There was 
boundless varicty in tone and harmony, including the 
utmost delicacy of musical utterance, but it was a con- 


one’s Whole nature. I do not remember the pieces 
played, and could not name them now if I did; but it 
seemed as if all the beautiful, grand and enchanting 


sounds of heavenand earth commingled. Sweetest and 


goin’ to win the devoiue crayeber that calls him father | 


ve'll hey to larn to parse with Captin Lumsden fer the 
nominative.” 
of triumphant mystery, and dropped his head reflect- 
ively upon his bosom. 

“Well, but youll have to teach me that way of 
parsing. You Jeft that rule of syntax out lust winter,” 
Morton, seeking to draw out the master by hu- 
moring his fanev. did vou parse the sentence 
with him, while Kike and were gone?” 

Aisy enough! don't vou say? the nominative gov- 
cerns the varb, andthin the varb governs "most all the 
rist of the sintence.” 


Ilere Brady gave the whole party a look | 


mnost joyous bird-notes, mildest summer zephyrs and 
wildest winter winds, softest murmuring brooks, leap- 
ing waterfalls, and the full diapason of storm and thun- 
der; strains of angelic melody, and a vor humana that 
expressed the soul's profoundest, tenderest, and most 
pussionate emotions. 

A week later we reached Lucerne in a heavy rain. 
For six weeks, it was told us, there had searcely been 
afairday. This was a damwnper in regard to our Rigi 
onticipations. <A clear sunset and sunrise on that iso- 
luted mountain, nearly 6,000 feet high, are things of 
heauty and glory. But a cloudless sky and a trans- 
parent atmosphere are rare exceptions there. Now, 
however, a rainy morning being succeeded by a pleas- 


_antafternoon, we went by steamer to Weggis, and as it 


was too late for the mountain railway, we took horses 


and bastened up. We reached the summit in time to 


“Givean instance,” sald Morton, mimicking at the | 
| The new moon appeared, and early retired. The dark 


same time the pompous air and authoritative voice 
with which Brady was accustomed to make such a de- 
mand of a pupil. 

“Will, thin, Pll till ye, Moirton. But ye must all be 
quiet about it. Lwint to say the Captin soon afther 
yerself and Kike carried yer two empty skulls into the 
woods. Aw Llooked koind of contidintial-loike at the 
Cuptin, an’ [ siz, ‘Caption, ye ought to riprisint this 
county in the ligislater,’ siz 1."’ 

**Do you think so, Brady? siz he. 

“*It's fwat I've been a-savin’ down at the Forks,’ 
81% 4, «ill the folks is all a-gittin’ of me opinion,’ siz I; 
*ye'’ve got more .oferestin the county,’ siz I, * than the 
rist,’ sizI, ‘an’ ye'’ve got the brains to exart an anflu- 
ence whin ye git thar,’ sizi. Will, ye see, Moirton, the 
Captin loiked that, and he siz. * Will, Brady,’ siz he, 
*I'’m obleeged fer yer anfluence,’ siz be. An’ I saw I 
had ’im. I'd jist put ‘im in the nominative case gov- 


enjoy ap almost perfect sunset. A low cloud obscured 
the latest rays, but it was fringed witha golden splendor 
indescribable. The lingering sunlight fellon rocky and 
snow-clad mountain-tops tinging them with roseate 
hues that faded into the deepening shadows of night. 


cloud in the western horizon assumed a thousand fan- 
tastic shapes. At length brilliant flashes of lightning 
illumined the cloud, and guve it peculiar gleams of 
glory. The lovely lakes on every hand, as many as ten 
wholly or partially seen, lay sleeping sweetly in the 
valleys, seeming to be lifted up near us, while the giant 
mountains were their patient guardians. 


We rose ere the first streak of dawn, Not acloud was | 


in the starry sky. We were the first out and on the 
highest point. Seon others came, gentlemen and 
ladies, streaming from the hotel buildings in hoods, 
sbawls, cloaks, and overcoats, and bed-covers in some 
instances, for the air was coldly penetrating, till about 
four hundred persons were watching the dawn, and 
waiting the sunrise. ©, that rare morning! that one 
experience of a lifetime! Who can portray it? How 
beautiful was the day-spring, the harbinger of the ris- 


ing orb, glinting the sky and revealing the rugged 
suminits far eastward and below us. The stars faded 
till not only the lesser but the larger were gone. The 
golden radiance in the eastern horizon grows browder 
and brighter, iluminating the dark intervening space 
of mountains and valleys. The Bernese Alps at the 
south and west, the highest points in view, summit 
after summit in their everlasting crowns of snow, 
catch something of the golden glow, and seem to rise 
still nearer heaven, while beneath them and far to the 
west and north, a landscape of almost tlimital! 
beauty is gradually revealed. A splendid panoeraria 
of three hundred miles in cireuit comes into vi 
Forests, lakes, hills, rivers, cultivated! fields, diversity 
with ripening harvests, towns and cities stand f 

in the morning twilight, but vet look cold ane 

Rut the upper rim Of the sun alme. t totmches th 
zon'sedge. Ah! yoncer those high snowy peaks hos 
A piuk hue lightems the 
Jungfrau, the White Monk, the Figer and Wetterlorn, 
wd beautifully tints the glaciers and summits of the 
continugus chain of Uuterwalden and Uri, even tet 
nearer Fogleberger Rothstock. Further cast the in- 


ier 


peaks of the Dodi, of the Glirni-ch, and of the Sentts. 
And now, in one bright grand burst of glory, instantly 
diffused over all the magnificent landscape, the sun 
flashes above the horizon like the opening of the celes- 
tial gates. The shadows roll back, thie light gently 
drops down the declivities, and mountain and valley, 
lake and forest, field and village repose in the soft 
beams of the risen sun. Shall lever sec any thing again 
to compare with that suprise upon the Rigi, till I be- 
hold, beyond earthly limit, the glory to be revealed? 
“Since o'er thy footstool here below 
Such radiant gems are strown, 
what magnificence must glow, 
Great God, about thy throne ! 
So brilliant here these drops of lidht— 
‘There the full ocean rolls, bow bright" 


OUAKER SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK, 
BY THE REV. HENRY CLAY TRUMBULL. 
anything shows more clearly the 


progress of the Sunday-school cause in the 
Christian Church than the hold it has on the denomi- 
nation of Quakers. None will accuse this people of an 
undue attachment to machinery and methods in re- 
ligious work. They recognize no visible sacraments, 
nor Class ministry, nor formal orderof worship. They 
do not commonly approvo of singing. They value 
neither prayer, preaching nor teaching, save as the in- 
dividual believer is moved of the Lloly Spirit to give 
expression to his feelings or to proclaim God's truth. 
Yet the more devout and earnest of the Quakers arc 
active and successful in Sunday-school work, and the 
attendance and discussions at the recent seventh bien- 
nial Friend's National First-Day School Conference” 
ut Lynn, Mass., would bear favorable comparison with 
those of any other Christian body. 

Delegates were present from the several “ yoarly- 
meetings,’ from Canada to North Carolina, and from 
Maine to Ilowa. Veteran workers were there, men and 
women who conform most rigidly tothe old-time dress 
and plain speech of the denomination; and there was 
no lack of the more progressive and younger members 
of the society, Whose dress and speech give no indica- 
tion of their religious connection. A delightful spirit 
pervaded the assembly. The quiet hush of the crowd- 
ed room, with which the sessions opened, and the sol- 
eton stillness of occasional seasons of silent prayer, 
broken from time to time with the voice of some 
brother or sister in brief and reverent petitions or 
ascriptions of praise, Was more impressive than many 
a stately service of ritualistic worship. 

Differences of opinion were evident as to the im- 
portance of minor peculiarities of the denomination; 
and when a discussion on these was provoked, the 
proverbial quaintness, humor, and pith of Quaker 
speech were finely illustrated. One of the out- 
spoken progressives ridiculed that seemingly pharisa- 
ical display of sectarian dress which * makes broad the 
bat-brim and narrows the bem of the garments”; the 
antiquated custom of Keeping the head covered in re- 
lizious meeting, ““which is notable chietly for its viola- 
tion of wise sanitary law”; and such over-sensitive- 
ness to the origin of particular words as induced a 
strict Western Quaker “to change the name of bis 
fruit tree from gloria mundi to*cloria Second-day,’ 
lest he should appear to give sunction to the claims of 
heathen mythology.’ A loverof the memory of the 
Quaker fathers was rewdy “to wear a dozen plain 
coats, With the upper one wrong side out at that,” if 
he could only be thereby as good as they. One who 
was not ashamed to still wear the broad-skirted drab 
cout wanted the privilege of applying in the First-day 
schools the Bible teachings against “* the chains and the 
bracelets, and the mufflers, the bonnets and the ear- 
rings; the changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, 
and the wimples, and the crisping-pins,”” which are as 
common and as foolish now as formerly; and he would 
like to know what was meunt by the * round tires like 
the moon” above the women’s heads, if not the modern 
chignon. A catholic and spiritually-minded brother 
recalled the fact that the founder of the Society of 
Friends laid little stress on a formal pattern of dress; 
that George Fox, to the close of his life, allowed his 
hair to fall in full ringlets on his shoulders; that Wil- 
liam Penn wore a rich blue sash; that Robert Barclay 
dressed in the attire of the nobleman of his day; and 
that the incorrect painting of Penn's treaty with the 
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Indians had much to do with fastening a particular 
style of dress on the depvomination. He was glad te 
reckon the Quaker fathers “as guide-posts to their 
descendants, but he would not have them made hitch- 
ing-posts by anybody.’ For himself, the brief hour of 
school Bible study was too short for anything except 
Bible teaching. Better than the choicest precepts of 
John Huss, John Wycliffe, John Knox, John Calvin, 
John Bunyan, or John Woolman, were the precious 
teachings of that other John, the beloved disciple, who, 
leaning on the bosom of Jesus, caught of his spirit and 
learned the truth from his lips, and who said as to the 
words of the inspired Book: “If any man shall add 
unto these things, God shall add unto him the plagues 
that are written inthis Book.” 

The believer's privilege of unwavering faith in Jesus 
for himself and for the youngest child committed to 
his care, either in the family or the school, was urged 
With earnestness and convincing power, and the views 
of the most advanced speakers on this point were re- 
ceived with evident favor by tbe Couference as a 
whole. Hannah Whitall Smith, of Philadelphia, wife 
of R. Pearsall Smith, a well-known writer on the sub- 
ject of “ holiness through faith,” pleaded with ear- 
nestness and unction for such fa:thin Jesus on the part 
of every parent and teacher as would bring each child 
of their charge into his fold. Her illustrative incidgnts 
of Christian childhood were full of interest. When 
one of her daughters was yet but two years old, and 
was guite ill, the mother took the child from her crib 
and told her plainly and tenderly of the Saviour and 
of his work forher. The child heard and believed. At 
once the little one showed trust in Jesus—a trust that 
thenveforward grew and strengthened with her ad- 
Vancing age until the sweet fruits of the Holy Spirit 
were manifest richly in her daily life. “That child is 
naughty sometimes. So are grown Christians.” But 
all the evidence of Christian character which is found 
in the older disciples is given by the child. A young 
son of the same mother was a quick-tempered and 
troublesome boy. ‘Ile would say,‘ 1 won't,’ and get 
angry, and throw scissors, and do other naughty 
things.’’ The other children of the family said they 
were going to ask Jesus to muke Logan a Christian. 
He was four years old. They took him into a room by 
themselves, and all kneeled together. One prayed, 
saying, * Please, Jesus, make Logan a Christian.’ An- 
Other said, “1 pray so, too, Jesus.” Then they had 
Logan pray in the same way for himself. Rising from 
their knees, they said, in child-like faith, ** Now, Lo- 
gan, Jesus suvs that he will give us what we ask of 
him. 
tian, because he says he will.’ Logan said, “I do be- 
lieve it.’ “And from that time,” said the mother, 
*the change in Logan was ubsolute and most remark- 
able. He was so good a boy that I was really afraid he 
wouldn't live.’ Again, the littie daughter of one of her 
friends, on being told that Jesus could give her power 
over all temptation, Went to him in trust,and found 
him as good as his word. So happy was sbe in his 
sustaining grace in her daily struggles with sin, that 
she would say to her mother, cheerily, Mamina, isn't 
thee glad Jesus is making me good?’ Then she would 
add, in hope of new attainments in the divine life, “But 
he’s going to make mea great deal gooder than this.” 
Two of the teachers of the children of Mrs, Smith, who 
were in the Conference, desired to testify to the sweet 
Christian character of those children as it was tested 
in the trials of every-day school life. A teacher who 
was told, some vears ago, by Rev. Titus Coan, that she 
might actually trust God to convert every scholar of 
her class in the First-day school said, gratefully, that 
she had been encouraged to exercise faith accordingly, 
and from then until now each scholar given to her had 
found peace in believing. So clearly and emphatically 
was the truth put and repeated, that Jesus can be 
trusted fully for the youngest child of every believer, 
that doubtless more than one of the attendants at the 
Oonference felt as did one mother, who declared, ** I'm 
80 glad I’ve learned this lesson, and I'm in such a hurry 
to get home to tell my children, as never before, the 
good news of the full salvation of Jesus.” 

Improved methods of teaching received a share of 
attention at this conference. A specimen Bible class 
exercise was given. Aids to illustrative teaching were 
exhibited. The desirableness of singing in the schools 
Was warinly pressed by some of the more earnest 
Friends, and that agency evidently finds growing favor 
with the many. Indeed more progress in the Sunday- 
schoo! work has been shown in this branch of the 
church for many years than is commonly supposed. 
Quaker First-day schools were started in New York 
and Pennsylvania nearly fifty vears ago, and with 
Varying interest they have, on the whole, made gain 
towards a general recognition in the denomination. 
The first national Conference of Friends, in the interest 
of this work, was held fourteen years ago. As long 
since as 1867 a formal report was made hy a committee 
of this Conference in favor of the use of the black- 
board, and of maps and pictures, in the First-day 
schools. About that time a “ First-day normal school " 
for teachers was held in North Carolina. Teachers’ 
meetings for preparation, each week, were also widely 
approved in the society. In deep and pervading spirit- 
uality the First-day schools of the Society of Friends 
will bear comparison with the best in the land, of other 
denominations; and in the lower department of wise 
methods of work they indicate that, in this respect as 
in others, “the path of the just is as the shining light 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 


Thee must believe that he makes thee a Chris- | 


PLYMOUTH CHUuRncH: 
ITS ORDER AND DISCIPLINE. 
T ITHERTO, while yet the late occurrences in 


Plymouth Church were simply affairs of her 
own internal administration, the Christian Union has 
not deemed it wise to obtrude those matters upon its 
readers, But since they have been widely and incor- 
rectly reported, and freely commented upon by the press 
of the country, both secular and religious; and, more 
especially, since two Congregational Churches of Brook- 
lyn have seen fit to make these reports and discussions 
the occasion of a formal communication to Plymouth 
Church, it is time that the whole affair should be placed 
before the public in its true light. 

On the evening of Friday, October 51, a special mect- 
ing of Plymouth Church was held, immediately follow- 
ing the stated mee ting for voting upon the reception of 
new members. At that meeting the recular Examining 
Committee (comprising nine deacons, 
and six other members of the Church), offered the fol- 
lowing report: 


six deaconesses, 


BROOKLYN, Oct. 24, 1873. 

Ata meeting of the Examining Committee of Plymouth 
Church held last evening, the following preamble and 
resolution were adopted: 

Whereas, Charges were presented to the Committee by 
William F. West against Theodore Tilton: and 

Whereas, A Special Committee having been appointed 
by the Committee to wait upon Mr, Tilton with reference 
to said charyes, said Tilton, upon the evening of the 6th of 
October, made answer to that Special Comunittee in these 
words: 

*T have not for nearly four years been an attendant of 
Plymouth Church, nor have I considered myself a mem 
ber of it, and L do not now, nor does the pastor of the 
church consider me a member, and I do not hold myself 
amenable to its jurisdiction in any manner whatever,” and 

Whereas, Theodore Tilton in reply to a communication 
addressed to him by the Clerk of this Committee, which 
communication, with a copy of the charges preferred 
against him by William F. West, was put into the hands 
of said Tilton on the 17th October, inst., and a request 
made of him that he should answer the same by the 
57h | dav of October, inst., sa VS, in a letter addressed to 
the Clerk of the Committee, under date Octobe? 22d, 1875: 

*Itis about four years since I terminated all connection 
with the church, andam not now a member thereof; 
therefore the document addressed to me in that capacity 
I cannot recieve,” and 

Whereas, It thus appears that Theodore Tilton, a mem- 
ber of this church, has abandoned his connection with 
the church by prolonged absence from all its services and 
ordinances; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Committee recommend to the 
church that the name of Theodore Tilton be dropped from 
the roll of membership of the Church, as provided by 
rule No. 7 of the Manual. D. W. TALLMADGE, 

Clerk Examining Coumittee. 


Some general discussion ensued, in the course of 
Which Mr. Tilton, who was present, having asked and 


_received the privilege of speaking, re-affirmed his decla- 


ration of having severed his connection with the church 
vears previously. After remarks by the Pastor and other 
brethren, and the rejection of divers motions and amend. 
ments, the meeting voted that the report of the Commit 
tee be Accepted, and their recommendation Adopted. 

These facts will make more clear the following report 
of a special meeting of Plymouth Church, held on Wed 
nesday evening, November 26th, 1875. 


THE MEETING. 

The meeting, having been duly called by the Clerk of 
the Church through ansouncement from the pulpit the 
previous Sunday, was exceedingly full, overcrowding 
the large lecture-room. Prof. Robert R. Raymond was 
chosen Moderator, and, after the opening prayer, the 
Rev. 8. B. Halliday, Clerk of the Church, announced 
the reception by him, on the morning of November 9th, 
18733, of the following letter, which he then read : 

BROOKLY®, November Sth, 1873. 
To the Pastor and Members of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, New York: 

DEAR BRETHREN—For many years we, as Congrega- 
tional Churches, have dwelt in hearty fellowship with 
you, meeting with you gladly in conferences and councils, 
interchanging members with you, as these have chanced 
to change their residence, and manifesting in all ways, 
on whatever opportunity, our cordial Christian confi- 
dence and regard. 

We have done this in the belief that you, as a Church, 
held and taught the Evangelical faith, and were solicitous 
with us to honor and maintain, in your internal disci- 
pline, the interests and the law of Christian purity. 

It is now publicly reported, without contradiction, that 
at a meeting of your Church, properly convened, and 
numerously attended, held onthe evening of October 31st, 
you voted, by a large majority, to drop from the roll of 
your membership, without examination, and without 
censure, a member of the Church, present in the meeting, 
against whom specific and serious charges were known to 
be pending, which had been presented by a brother in the 
Church, which had been accepted by the Committee of 
the Church, and of which the accused had been duly noti- 
fied—charges vitally affecting the Christian character of 
the accused, if they should be proven and unexplained, 
and intimately connected with the good name of your 
Pastor, if any attempt were made to rebut them by plead- 
ing that the statements charged as slanders were justified 
by facts—that you did this upon the ground, as stated in 
your preamble, that the accused member had ‘‘ abandon- 
ed his connection with the Church, by prolonged absence 
from all its services and ordinances”—and that your 
Pastor, in advocating this action, declared, in substance, 
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the Church acquiescing, that the Plymouth Church “is 
not, and never has been, like many of the New England 
Congregational Churches ;” that one of its two prominent 
principles has been ‘‘ that the door of entrance to it should 
be as large as humanity,” and the other ‘‘ that the door of 
emission from it should be as large as necessity ;” and 
that the policy adopted by the Church has been; when a 
charge of wrong-doing was made against a member, and 
the case was thought one which, if pursued, would turn 
the Church from its great Gospel work, for the Examin 
ing Committee to goéo the accused, and advise him quiet- 
ly to withdraw from the Church. 

The policy is here, as we understand it, distinctly avew 
ed, as having been deliberately adopted and pursued, and 
as therefore proper to be applied to-the exciting and 
prominent case at that moment before the Church, of 
avoiding the thorough investiyation of complaints charg 
ing members of the Church with unchristian conduct, by 
requesting the accused, if there should seem occasion for 
the accusation, to withdraw from the Church, without 
censure, in anticipation of such investigation. 

This is not a withdrawal of watch and discipline on the 
part of the Chearch, for the sake of relieving innocent per 
sons, suspected of no moral delinquency, from obliga- 
tions which, to them, have come to seem burdensome. 

It is not even represented as a hazardous, but a seem- 
ingly necessary expedient, adopted reluctantly, in some 
extreme and exceptional case, the prosecution of which 
might be attended with peculiar embarrassments. 

It is announced as a prevailing policy of the Church, 
amounting, With inevitable force, to a definite and per- 
manent abandonment by it of that duty of watchfulness 
over its members which involves a careful and ample in 
vestigation when proof is offered of their unchristian con- 
duct, with such subsequent and remedial church-work as 
the case may demand, and the Word and the Spirit of 
God point out, 

It seems to us undeniably plain that such a course, 
however attractive as avoiding trouble, and giving oppor- 
tunity to escape such issues as it never is pleasant to en- 
counter, is directly subversive of all true Christian disci- 
pline : 

That it is unjust to those aggrieved by another's wrong- 
doing, as denying them the opportunity to make his guilt 
manifest, and shielding him from the public condemna 
tion which is often to them their only reparation : 

That it is injurious even to the person accused, as tend- 
ing to diminish his sense of his guilt, while withdrawing 
from him those Christian processes of remonstrance, re- 
buke, and, if he be obdurate, of final excision from the 
Church, under censure, the fruit of which may be to lead 
him to repentance : 

That it is injurious to the Church, whose Christian 
wisdom is developed, whose patience is exercised, whose 
sense of the beauty and obligation of righteousness is re 
inforced, and whose fair fame is vindicated by the care- 
ful, considerate, aud prayerful exercise of its power of 
discipline : 

That it is injurious to the world, which is encouraged, 
and almost justified in deriding the practical morality of 
the Church, and exalting in contrast its own socictics, 
which at least expel unworthy members : 

That it is, most of all, injurious to Christ, whose law 
for the treatment of the trespassing brother, contained in 
the eighteenth chapter of Matthew, it distinctly disre- 
gards; whose spirit it represents as one of fear, not of 
wisdom, love, and of a sound mind; and whose name it 
dishonors in the house of His friends. 

It seems to us to offer opportunity, and positive induce- 
ment, to the flagrant transgressor of whatever rules of 
morality or religion, to evade all scrutiny and censure by 
the Church, by simply absenting himself, without reason 
given, from its services and communion,—an act which 
constitutes of itself an offence, instead of operating to pal- 
liate another. 

Such a course of action appears to us especially untime- 
ly, and especially dangerous, when the sin alleged is 
against the good name of a minister of Christ, in whose 
undimmed repute for purity of life the whole Church has 
an interest ; against whom circumstantial and damaging 
statements are alleged to have been made, by the mem- 
ber whom the Church thus puts beyond its reach ; con- 
cerning whom suspicion is almost sure to be increased by 
such an apparent avoidance of duty; and where the 
proper opportunity to vindicate his name is certainly 
sacrificed, 

But such a course must be always untimely, always 
dangerous ; without warrant in the Word, without sup- 
port of Christian wisdom, and involving tendencies that 
can be only prolific of evil. 

We are impressed with the conviction that credit can- 
not eepery be given to the letters dimissory of a 
church which adopts and avows such a policy; that even 
its unchallanged members will lose the claim which grows 
outof their membership, to the confidence of other Chris- 
tians and churches, so long as the church with which 
they are connected distinctly repudiates its prime obliga- 
tion to watch over their purity, toinvestigate its evidence 
when it is assailed, and to publicly declare ita discovered 
absence; that, while injuring itself by such a course, the 
church brings discredit upon the communion with which 
it is associated, and does great wrong to the whole Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

And we fee] that we, as related and neighboring Con- 
gregational Churches, are not at liberty, before our own 
consciences, or before the Master and Judge of all, to re- 
main silent when a policy is avowed which impresses us 
as so novel, 80 unscriptural, so dangerous in its present ap- 
slication, and so demoralizing, that we cannot cciuanue 
in unquestioning fellowship with any church which ac- 
cepts and declares it. 

n remembrance, therefore, of the pleasant relations 
which have so long subsist¢{| between us, in the hope that 
there may be explanaticns by you which will cast a new 
and welcome light or, the position which you have assum- 
ed, or that you may be moved by our representations to 
revise your late ation, and adopt a course more 
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mony with the law of Christ, and with the common us- Resolved, That the clerk of this charch be instructed to send to 
age of our Churches, we earnestly invite you, by your | the Church of the Pilgrims and to the Clinton Avenue Congrega- 


sor and a committee, to meet with us, in private con- 
erence, at your own lecture-room, as 5 wedily as possible, 
on such a day as you may appoint, that we nay more 


fully ascertain from yourselves the nature and the reason | 
of the action which you have taken, and may more largely | 


present to you the effect of that action. as now under- 
stood, on your own Church, and on its relations to those 
hitherto associated with it 

We do this, brethren, not as assuming the slightest 
authority over vou, or seeking in the least to invade the 

rerogatis es which are as dear tous asto vou. We doit 
in the exercise of that fraternal right, which always ac- 
companies tiaternal obligation, and which is therefore 
vitally involved in our fellowship with you, We do it in 
accord W ith the evident aml erennial priu 
sential to Congregationalism, Which is correctly 


clearly stated in your Church Manual, published \-y vote 


and | 


tional Church copies of this preamble and resolutions. 

Mr. Gilbert supported his amendment briefly, and 
was followed by several other membera, of whose remarks 
but a meager sketch can here be given, 

Deacon Garbutt said : 

“It is well known that I have been opposed to answer- 
ing this document from the first reading I had of it. My 
conviction of its inappropriateness does not decrease when 
Lhearitagain. It sounds worse to-night than ever it did 
before. I have been a member of this church for over 
twenty years, and | have beeu a member of the Examining 
Committee forecight or nine years, and have never known 


/or seen any of the irregularities there stated to exist. 


of the Church in 154, that Congrezational Churches | 
“may admon.sh each other, in case of heresy, lax discip- 


We do itin absolute kindness of apirit, but under the | 
/a@ few members; and we have an inalienable right to 


deepest eonve tions of al ity, belie tii it you, however 
unconseiousl¥, are imperiling the hame the intluence, and 
the future, of all our churches; that you are giving the 
sanction of your large numbers, and prominent position, 
to measures ainda poley which will re with 
effect, on vour own fame and Christian power, and which 
will work a re disaster wherever appled, that you ere 
leaving «© palpable blight on the name of your Pastor, by 
eceming to shrink from that investigation which the man 
accused of widers against him distinet'v challenged 
that you are es ential dishonor to the Lord himeelf, 
by representing his kingdom on earth as a promiscuous 
and casuat society, without cohesion or law, out of which 
any offender may pass, at any moment, whatever his of 
fense, without resistance, and without robuke 
Brethren, in face of an error so vital and vast, and so 
threatening in its consequences, We cannot be silent. We 
are constrained to ask this interview with vou, And we 
must further rejuest that, if no essentially dillerent state 
of facts from that which now appears, and which has 
been above recited, shall be presented by your committee, 
in the conference which we seek; if your recent action 1s 
to remain, a4 it seems to us, an energetic principle of evil 
in your own clurch, and of instant detriment and bad ex 
ample to every other—the same committee may be in- 
structed to unite with us, according to the venerable rule 
of our fathers, in calling a properly representative coun- 
cil, of the Congregational churches of the country, to 
which your recent action, with the general policy of dis- 
cipline involved in it, shall be submitted, and by which 
you shall be advised on vour duty in the matter, and we 
on our further fellowship with you. 
We are, brethren, with affectionate recollections, and 
earnest prayers for your Christian welfare, 
Yours, for the faith and order of the Gospel, 
RICHARD S&S. STORRS, Pastor. 
P. 
ARCHIBALD HAXTER, 
DwWicht 
Josnvua M. Van Cort, 
MyGart, Jun., 
Watter T Hatten, 
LUCIEN BIRDSEYF, 


WM. IVES BUDINGTON, Pastor. 
ALFRED SNS. BARNES, 
James W. ELWELL, 
HanveEY B. SreLMAN, 
 Tnomas S. THORP, 
Ararstvus F. Lippy, 
FLAMEN It. CANDLER, 
CALVIN C. WOOLWORTH, | 


the Church of 


| fommilter of 
| the Pilarima. 


Committee of 
fhe Clinton 


| Are. Church. 


Mr. Halliday then read several other supplementary 
documents, correspondenee between himself and the 
signers of the foregoing letter, by which it appeared 
that he had informed them that their letter bore no evi 
dence of the authority of the Churches it claimed to rep 
resent, and they thereupon had furnished him with prop- 
er evidence that the letter had been read to those Church. 
e3, and duly sanctioned by them on November 2Ist, near 
ly two weeks after its reception by the Clerk of Plym 
outh Church, 

THE RESOLUTIONS, 

Rev. Richard McKay then offered the following mo 
tion: 

Resolved, That Plymouth Church accede to the request of the 
churches namod, for a Committee of Conference. 

This resolution was seconded, and then Mr. E. D. Gilbert 
offered an amendment, making the resolution read as 
follows: 

Whereas, This church haa received a letter from the Church of 
the Pilgrims and the Clinton Avenue Congregationa! Church, ask- 
ing for a conference concerning the alleged lax discipline of this 
church; und 


Whercus, This letter, confessedly based on public report mere- 
ly, expre.ses a settled conviction that this church is in error, 
* vit) and vaet;" that we have done essential dishonor to the 


Lord himee'f; that our policy ia “ unseriptural and demoraliz- 
ing; that such action as the letter accuses us of taking “ must 
be always uniime'y, always dangerous, without warrant in the 
Word, without support of Christian wisdom, and involving ten. 
dencies that can be only prolifie of evil; and 

Wherear, Beside this prejudgment of the case, the letter dis- 
tinetly threatens us with a withdrawal of fellowship, therefore 

Resolved, That, while we cherish as sacred the remembrance of 
many years of harmonious coijperation in Christian work and 
worship with the Church of the Pilgrims and the Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Church, and should look with great pain upon 
anything which threatened to disturb the peace and love that 
have hitherto existed between us, the circumstances recited 
leave us no alternative but to decline the proposed conference. 
While this church is, in the words of ber Manual (Rule 1), “an 
Endependent ecclesiaatical hod y, and in matters of doctrine, order. 
and diacip/line amenable to no other organization,” she will never 
theless, in the words of the same Manual (Rule 2), “erfend to 
Other evangelical churches, and receive from them, that fellowship, 
In accord 
ance with these, her immemorial declarations, Plymouth Church 
ia at all times ready to be advised and admonished by sister 
churches, according to the ancient, approved, Congregational, 
Christian method, beginning with proper inquiry into facts, and 
proceeding through successive steps of mutual explanation and 
discussion to the final expression of opinion, including, if need 
be, admonition or censure. But Plymouth Church is not ready 
to reverse this order, and submit first to censure, secondly to ar- 


advice and assistance which the laiwa of Chriat require.” 


@ument, and afterward to s request for the facts, 


| eTitbeme it. 


Their statements are not facts. The fact ia that this 
Piymouth Church is a large famiiy, and a large family 
eannot be governed so easily as one which contains only 
govern it aa seems best to us.” 

Mr. T. G. Shearman said: 

* The few brethren to whom I have spoken on this sub 
ject know very well that my views have been for peace, 
and that | was anxious, after I heard that the letter was 
in existence and that its terms were offensive, to take a 
course as sug¢ested by Brother McKay. But after reading 
the letter, when it had been more than a week in the 
hands of the Church, it struck me as extremely offensive, 
and seemed to me like saying to some person, ‘My Chris 
tian brother, | am entirely satisfied that you are a villian 
and a scoundrel; I want you to come to my house and 
agree before band that unless you prove that you are not 
a Villain and a scoundrel I may kick you out.’ I thought 
there was a little of the old Adam in me, prompting that 
feeling, andl read it again. Then I lookedat it again, and 
it looked worse every time. What I learned froma mem 
ber of one of these Committees satisfied me that there 
bad been great haste in the issue, if not in the prepara- 
tion, of that letter. It is unquestionable that this letter 
bears date of the Sth of November, being a paper by two 
committees of widely separated churches, who were only 
appointed on the night of the 7th of November, and pre- 
sented to the clerk of Plymouth Church—he can tell you 
when.” 

Mr. Halliday —“‘ At ten o'clock the next morning.” 

Mr. Shearman—“ At ten o’clock the next morning! It 
was handsomely engrossed in a hand like that of a 
lawyer's clerk, showing great care in preparation, yet 
they did not even go to their own churches to ask 
whether the terms of this letter were right and correct 
or not before they presented it to this church. Then, 
after they found that their proceedings had been irregu- 
lar, they hastened to get the indorsement of their own 
churches, which, of course, the churches could not well 
refuse. The gist of the whole thing is aimed at the speech 
made at our last meeting by the pastor of Plymouth 
Chureh. Other churches may have a pope for a pastor. 
It is not so in Plymouth Church ; its pastor is simply one 
of its mermbers—the best beloved, the most experienced, 
and the most influential. The best beloved, because after 
more than twenty years’ experience of him, we are 
firm in the belief that 
man on the face of the earth, that man is Henry 

Yard Beecher. Still, great aa is his influence, he is 
the last man to attempt to dictate in any way to the 
church, or to have his voice reported as the voice of the 
Church ; he has made speech after speech and the mem- 
bers have got up and fought him and have often voted 
acainst his views. The action of the church of which 
these churches complain was not Mr. Beecher’s resolu- 
tion ; it was the action of a committee of the church, and 
of the church itself, and these churches have no right to 
Luder these circumstances, the more I look 
at the matter, the less | feel that there could be any pos- 
sible good resulting from a conference.” 

Mr. Rossiter W. Raymond called attention to the fact 
that the charges in this document were based upon ‘** pub- 
lic report, uncontradicted,” yet the action of Plymouth 
Church complained of was taken on one Friday night, 
and the action of these critics on the succeeding Friday 
night—no business meeting of Plymouth Church having 
intervened, and no inquiry having been made of her oifi- 
cers, as tothe truth of publie report.” Moreover, in 
this document, the speech of Mr. Beecher at the former 
meeting is examined and analyzed as though by some one 
from another clime, who was obliged to judge of 
all Mr. Beecher’s views and tendencies by inspec- 
tion of a fragment of a single reported utterance. 
It is too late in the day for anybody who lives 
in Brooklyn to put upon phrases uttered by Mr. 
Beecher an interpretation contradicting the whol- 
tenor of the character and career of the man himself, and 
of the Church that stands behind him. It is difficult to 
find a term describing this letter that shall be accurate, 
but not offensive. I think, however, that, borrowing a 
phrase from the lawyers, it may fairly be called an 
“order to show cause "—an order to Plymouth Church to 
show cause why she should not be disfellowshipped! But 
such an order can only be issued by a judge; and these 
brethren are not judges, certainly not our judges.” 

Another vital objection to this conference the speaker 
found in certain paragraphs of the letter, which he criticis- 
ed with much indignation. “ There is,” said he, **asubject 
concerning which this church has been, from the begin- 
ning, even in the face of ‘ public report, uncontradicted,’ 
loyally and indignantly silent. Our love and our righteous 
wrath have forbidden that it should be so much as named 
among us. Yet, although it has become “public report” 
contradicted, that subject is dragged into this letter and 
forced upon us; we are told that the good name of our pas- 
tor is at stake, and tha. we have lost a chance to vindicate 


if God ever created a good | 


that character. Sir, we want no chance to vindicate his 
character; there it stands, a life againstalie! And we will 
not be dragooned into the handling of a subject we have 
scorned to notice, by the insinuation from any church on 
earth that it is necessary for us, indirectly, and around 
two corners, as it were, to ‘ vindicate the character of our 
pastor.’ These churches are committed in advance to 
certain views of the facts and bearings of this whole case ; 
and Plymouth Church is committed in advance to certain 
views of its own right of action, its own right of speech 
and its own right of silence. Now, what good can come 
of a conference between us? The philosophers used to 
have a puzzle: ‘What would be the result, if an irresisti- 
ble force should come in contact with an immovable 
body ? That problem has been given up long ago in the 
realms of physics and metaphysics ; I have no desire, Mr 
Moderator, to see its solution attempted here.” 

Dr. Edward Beecher then platform and 
real the following address : 

SPEECH OF DR. EDWARD PEECHER. 

The subject before us involves some of the vital 
elements of church order and of ecclesiastical morality. 
On this account, althouch for the moment it causes 
annoyance, it may, by Divine blessing, be of great serv- 
ice to the cause of religion. I wish to consider, first, 
whether such a letter as this, prepared and sent as this 
was, is an orderly proceeding, judged by good sense, by 
the ordinary equity of even worldly men, or by the im- 
memorial usages of Congregational! Churches. 

The letter of the two churches gives to us no evidence 
that the gentlemen signing it were authorized by their 
churches to act at all in the matters concerned; but we 
have heard, and believe, that at church meetings these 
signers were appointed a committee to take proper steps 
in relation to a supposed state of things in Plymouth 
Church. 

The letter drawn up by them was served upon the pas- 
tor and clerk of Plymouth Charch, Nov. 8, 1875. The 
necessary absence of the pastor delayed the laying of 
this letter before Plymouth Church for two weeks. On 
Nov. 22, 1875, a second letter from these churches was re- 
ceived, declaring that on Nov. 21 the letter of the com- 
mittee, that had been served on Plymouth Church two 
weeks before, was read to the respective churches, and 
and approved by them. It seems, then, that this letter 
was drawn up and served upon Plymouth Church two 
weeks before the two churches purporting to send it had 
heard it read or authorized it to be sent; and that it was 
the letter simply of the committee! 

No church is warranted in authorizing any committee 
to prepare a document that touches the vitals of good 
neighborhood, and to send it in the name of the church 
while that church has not seen it or heard it read, and no 
after authentication of such missive by the vote of the 
church can change the character of such an assumption 
of authority by a committee. 

And its full importance cannot be estimated until it is 
understood that the motive of such a disorderly and 
dangerous perversion of Congregational usage was an 


took the 


anxiety to save Plymouth Church from irregularity in 


transacting its own proper business! 

These brothers are professing to act in accordance with 
the third way of church communion specified in the 
Cambridge Platform, and technically called the way of 
admonition; but it is evident that they have disregarded 
the well-known principles of the Congregational system. 


| The process of admonishing and disciplining a Church is 


avowedly designed to be analogical to the admonition 
and discipline of an individual. 

Cotton Mather, in his edition of the Cambridge Plat- 
form, refers for rule and authority to the words of Christ 
in Matt. xviii., 15-17, by proportion or analogy. Punch- 
ard says: ‘It is necessary for the complainant to take as 
nearly as possible the regular steps enjoined in Matt. 
xviii., 15-15.” The directions of our Lord in this passage 
require, in the case of an individual, that there be in the 
first place private conference of the complainant with 
his brother, to ascertain the facts beyond mistake, and to 
exert, if possible, a reformatory Christian influence. A 
similar course is rasisted og by leading writers on the 


Congregational policy with regard toa Church. Punch- 
ard, p. 1S), says: ‘“‘An orderly procedure in case a 


Chureh has reason to think a sister Church unsound in 
doctrine, lax in discipline, or corrupt in practice, would 
be to choose a committee, to visit and converse with the 
officers of the suspected Church. If they could satisfy 
the visiting committee that their fears were groundless, 
the state of the case would be reported to the inquiring 
Church, and there the matter would rest. But if the 
committee could not obtain satisfaction, on reporting this 
to the brethren, the Church would vote to call on one or 
more neighboring Churches to unite in the labor. These 
united committees failing to obtain satisfaction, the sev- 
eral Churches to which they belonged would propose a 
council of Churches (not including themselves), to whom 
the whole business should be submitted.” 

If this reasgnable and Christian course had been pur- 
sued by our brethren, there would have been no need of 
their letter. But their Churches appointed no such com- 
mittees of private visitation and conversation—no confer- 
ence with the officers of this Church was had—no report 
to their Churches was made. 

Of course the principles of Congregationalism, as above 
stated, forbid the attempt to censure a chureh in a public 
document, and to impute to them various fearful conse- 
quences of their conduct, before the facts are thoroughly 
ascertained by private interviews, and appropriate efforts 
have been made to remove the evils apprehended, 

Such a course tends directly to promote alienation and 
division among churches, and to lead to wide-spread evil A 
high-minded church, 0! spotless character and wide-spread 
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influence, cannot but feel deeply injured and aggrieved 
by the imputation to them of erroneous principles and 
‘usages, with remarks derogatory to their whole member- 
ship, and threats of disfellowship, confessedly without 
any previous thorough and fraternal enquiry as to the 
facts of the case. 

| Rather than be exposed to such disorderly intrusion 
and meddling in the name of fellowship, high-minded 
churchmen prefer to withdraw from such communion. 
It is a course eminently adapted to injure the good name 
and influence of Congregationalism in this important’ 
centre of influence. By neglecting the prescribed, 
orderly, and reasonable course above laid down, these 
brethren have been obliged to write in ignorance of the 
real state of the case, and have assumed as true state- 
ments that are utterly unfounded in fact ; they have put 
a false construction on the statements of our pastor, and 
made them the basis of imputing to us principles of dis- 
cipline which we utterly repudiate and reject. They have 
in fact said that we ‘‘ have adopted a policy novel, unscrip- 
tural, dangerous in its present application, and demoral- 
izing ;’ that we “represent the kingdom of Christ on 
earth as a promiscuous and casual society, without cohe- 
sion or law, out of which any offender may pass, at any 
moment, whatever his offence, without resistance and 
without rebuke.” Such and many other similar allega- 
tions are not of small moment, but radically affect the 
standing and influence of this church in the Christian 
community at large. 

In view of such allegations of fact and constructions of 
language, we distinctly declare that the facts alleged 
have never existed: that the construction of our pastor’s 
janguage is manifestly wrong; that the dangerous prin- 
ciples imputed to us have never been held in theory or 
resorted to in practice; and that without boasting we 
challenge the comparison of our true Christian oversight 
and discipline of our large Church with that of either 
of the cuurches which have censured us. Let us con- 
sider these points in order. 

What alleged facts, then, are the basis of this whole 
elaborate presentation? They are that a member of the 
Church, under charges, was before the Church and ready 
to answer, and that the Church went on and excluded hjm, 
iu order to escape from an investigation of his case. 


To this our reply is, that no member of the Church was 


before us ; but one who had long before fully withdrawn 
and excluded himself from the communion of our Church. 
We did not cut him off from our communion, but he had 
for years cut himself off; and we, on this ground, esteem- 
ed and declared ourselves discharged of any further in- 
spection over him, and dropped his name, in accordance 
with our Rule 7, where we say that, in case any have 
abaudoned their connection with the Church by prolonged 
absence, or otherwise, they may be dropped from the roll. 
In such a case, the Church does not cut them off; they 
cut themselves off, and the Church notes the fact, and 
drops their names. 

If now it should be alleged that this recognition of the 
termination of membership by the act of the individual, 
and not by the act of the Church, is only a part of the 
loose principles and proceedings of Plymouth Church, and 
that the Congregational system does not acknowledge 
any such way of terminating church membership, that 
there must be a trial and an act of the Church to effect it, 
we reply that it has been from the very beginning an 
avowed principle in the Congregational system, that a 
man can thus cut himself off from the Church, and cease 
to be a member of it. Nor has the principle been confined 
to the Congregational Churches. 


Not long after the settlement of New England, and be- 
fore the year 1700, the Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists of England, under the influence of that eminent 
American Congregationalist, Increase Mather, adopted 
certain heads of agreement as to order and discipline. 
These same Heads, as Cotton Mather informs us in his 
Magnalia, were universally adopted, and reduced to prac- 
tice in the churches of New England. They were also 
subsequently incorporated in the Saybrook Platform, and 
are to this day an essential part of the constitution of the 
Congregational Churches of Connecticut. Moreover, a 
committee of the Congregational ministers of Massachu- 
setts, of which Dr. Woods was chairman, adopted the 
rule which we shall soon quote, and sent it forth to the 
whole body of Congregational ministers and churches in 
Massachusetts and other States, in a Manual of Congre- 
gationalism published by them in 1846. So that if any 
thing has deep root in the system of Congregationalism, 
it is this rule. 

In this, the principle of the rule of Plymeuth Church is 
set forth in language clear and unmistakable. The rule 
in all the documents of which we have spoken is expressed 
in substantially the same language as is found in the 
original document drawn up in England. Hence to quote 
all these documents is not necessary. We will quote the 
rule from the venerable Platform of the Churches of Con- 
necticut, under the head, Censures. 

“‘It may sometimes come to pass that a church mem- 
ber, not otherwise scandalous, may fully withdraw, and 
divide himself from the communion of the Church to 
which he belongeth, in which case * * he having there- 
by cut himself off from that Church’s communion; the 
Church may justly m and declare itself discharged 
of any further inspection over him.” 

In the Massachusetts document the language is, a mem- 
ber may “wholly” withdraw himself from the Church’s 
communion, instead of “ fully.” 

Note, it is not said that the Church is to cut the man 
‘off, but to rec the fact that he has fully withdrawn 
and divided himself from the Church, and cut himself off, 
_ and in view of this fact to declare itself free from any 

further responsibility for him. 


In view of the four years absence of the individual in. 
question, the Church in fact had assumed that he had, in 
the words of the rule, fully withdrawn and divided him- 
self from the communion of the Church. It is true that 
after this long course of years an individual brought 
charges against him before the Committee of Discipline. 
It was alleged, nevertheless, from the outset, by members 
of that committee, that he was not a member of the 
Church, and that it was useless to attempt to discipline 
him. The majority of that committee deeided, however, 
to present the charges to him; on which he most ex- 
plicitly declared, first verbally to a committee, and after- 
wards in writing, that he was not a member of the 
Church, and had not been for four years, and that he 
was not subject to their jurisdiction. 

On this the committee recognized the true state of facts, 
as it had been practically apprehended by the church for 
years before, and recommended, not his exclusion from 
the church—he had already cut himself off—but a correc- 
tion of the roll of the church in accordance with the facts. 

It is alleged that he was present, and ready to speak. 
So he was, but not as a member of the Church. Even 
if he had claimed to be, his claim could not have undone 
what had already been done, and recognized as done. 
After putting himself out he could not by a word put him- 
self back, to gain anend. But he did not attempt to put 
himself back; he did not pretend that he had rescinded 
his action. On the other hand, he reaffirmed it. What, 
then, becomes of the fundamental position of this letter, 
that we voted to drop a member of the church, present in 
the meeting? The individual in question was not a mem- 
ber of the church; he did not regard himself as such. 
The church did not regard him as such. Therefore to 
have attempted to try him as a church member when he 
was not one, would have been disorderly and uncongrega- 
tional. The Church, therefore, voted to drop his name 
from the roll, and in so doing they were sustained by un- 
impeachable and universal Congregational authority. 

It would be an unworthy pettifogging to allege that 
the Report of the Committee speaks of the person as “‘a 
member” of Plymouth Church, when it obviously refers 
to his former membership, and expressly declares that he 
“has abandoned his connection with the Church,” and 
recommends, in consequence of such abandonment, that 
his name be taken from the roll. Moreover, this view of 
the case was argued by the Pastor with great explicitness 
in his remarks that evening, with a full unders tanding 
of which the Church voted. It should also be added that 
when the report of the Committee came before the Church, 
it was voted to <Avcept the report, and Adopt the rec- 
ommendation, i. e., to make the roll accord with the 
facts. So that the Church are not responsible for any al- 
leged misinterpretation of the language of the Committee. 

We come now to the construction of the language of 
our pastor by these brethren. And here the evil of their 
neglect of the orderly mode of proceeding becomes still 
more apparent. It is above all things important, before 
building such tremendous consequences on the alleged 
language of our pastor, to be sure that they have that lan- 
guage accurately, and in its true relations. How natural 
and easy would it have been in a private. conversation 
with the pastor to ascertain whether he had been truly 
represented, and what he was aiming at in his statements! 
But this they did not do. On what authority, then, do 
they rest? It is ‘‘ public report uncontradicted”—if any one 
can tell what that is. Many things have been said about 
this matter, and published in the papers, that are utterly 
false. It is well known that reporters do not always 
truly understand and report what they hear. Yet it is 
not deemed expedient or necessary to correct every false 
statement or inaccurate report which is made. Nay, in 
the case of our pastor, who is the subject of such extended 
comments in all papers, political and religious, it would 
be utterly impossible to correct all the erroneous repre- 
sentations that are made of his words. The professed re- 
port by these brethren of our pastor’s words is in import- 
ant particulars defective and erroneous. 

And yet, taking it as they give it, it does not sustain 
their allegations. They teil us that our pastor said, 
‘*Plymouth church is not, and never has been, like many 
of the New England Congregational churches.” What 
then? May she notin that fact be nearer genuine Congre- 
gationalism, and not more remote from it? This remark 
had especial respect to the view so stringently set forth 
by many New England churches that church member- 
ship can be terminated only by death, letter to another 
church, or excommunication. From this view we dis- 
sent, and in so doing—as has been shown—come nearer to 
genuine Congregationalism than those who hold it. The 
insertion, by Dr. Woods and his committee, of the article 
that we have quoted, in the Massachusetts Manual, was 
also a dissent from this stringency, and a corrective of it. 
Those who profess to hold the stringent view do also in 
practice dissent from it in their mode of clearing their 
records of the names of absent, uncontrollable, or lost 
members. Congregationalism is a system of common- 
sense, and this oftens overrules those who hold the strin- 
gent theory. Again, they represent him as saying, ‘‘The 
door of entrance to the church should be as large as hu- 
manity.” What then? Should it not be? Does this say 
or imply that there are no qualifications for entering it; 
that all men of all characters, infidels, atheists, and the 
most grossly immoral are welcome to enter it, and that 
this is a fundamental principle of Plymouth church, in 
spite of her immemorial and careful examination of all 
who enter, as to the evidence of their repentance and 
faith in Christ, and purpose to lead a holy life # 

But here occurs a serious case of defective representa- 
tion. Our pastor, in immediate connection with this re- 
mark, and as explanatory of it, said: __ 


| “It wasdesigned togive an invitation to all to come into 


ner alleged iu their document, 


the Church who really felt a desire to come in through 
faith in Christ, for the purposes of a loving obedience to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and to all persons who gave reason- 
able evidence of sincerity in their purpose of godly liv- 


What then shall be said of such statements as that our 
pastor represents the kingdom of Christ on earth as a 
promiscous and casual society? Does any Church place 
the conditions of membership higher than he did in those 
remarks? Does the Bible? Yet the writer of this letter 
to Plymouth Church had before him a report of our 
pastor’s words by the same reporter from whose report 
our present statement is taken. 

The idea of our pastor plainly was that there was in 
our Church no aristocratic exclusiveness, no exclusion 
for color, or nationality, or grade of social position, 
that therefore it would include a great variety of ele- 
ments to be harmonized, and that this must be regarded 
in the administration of the Church. 

Again, they represent him as saying, ‘‘The door of 
emission from the Church should be as large as necessity.” 
What then? Will any one say that it should not be? 
Is not the rule already quoted from so many Con- 
gregational authorities based on this principle? For ex- 
ample, if any man has entered the Church under a mis- 
taken impression that he was regenerated, and desires to 
release himself from a false and unwelcome position, does 
not this rule put it in his power so todo? The stringent 
churches say, only by trial and exco ] This 
article of the Saybrook and other platforms says, he can 
fully withdraw, and divide himself from the Church, and 
the Church is authorized to note the fact, and to regard 
and treat him as no longer a member. In how many oth- 
er cases this principle will apply, we need not say. A 
thoughtful man will easily trace out its extended range. 
A man of fair character, for any reason that makes it ap- 
pear to him necessary, or even expedient, so to do, can go 
out of the Church, and have the fact noted and recorded 
by the Church. The position of Plymouth Church is not 
far removed from such genuine Congregationalism as 
this, even if it does differ from the stringent system of 
‘“‘many of the New England churches.” 

We come now to another case of serious ta- 
tion. This letter represents our pastor as saying that the 
policy adopted by the Church has been, when “‘ a charge of 
wrong-doing was made against a member, and the case was 
thought one which, if pursued, would turn the Church from 
its great Gospel work, forthe Examining Committee to go 
to the accused and advise him quietly to withdraw from 
the Church.” Of thisthey say: ‘‘The policy is here, as we 
understand it, distinctly avowed as having been delib- 
erately adopted and pursued, and as therefore proper to 
be applied to the exciting and prominent case then before 
the Church, of avoiding the thorough investigation of 
complaints charging members of the Church with un- 
christian conduct, by requesting the accused, if there 
should seem occasion for the accusation, to withdraw 
from the Church, without censure, in anticipation of such 
investigation.” 

These allegations represent the pastor as speaking of 
cases in which a judicial process has been commenced 
and charges made. He did not speak of such cases at 
all, but of cases looked into and carefully examined 
by the Committee on Discipline, before any judicial 
process had been commenced. He did not say that it 
was a principle in all cases to invite persons to with- 
draw to avoid judicial investigation. He stated that 
in certain cases members were requested to withdraw. 
He was speaking not to the world at large, but to his 
own Church, who would kvow to what cases he re- 
ferred. There was at that very timea case of the kind 
referred to, in which the continuance of Church mem- 
bership would be injurious to the Church, and in 
which an investigation would be sure to fail and to 
exert an injurious influence on the Church. In that 
case it was thought best that the parties should with- 
draw from the Chnrch, and they did. If you desire 
any further information on the case, I do not doubt 
that the pastor or deacons will freely give it. They 
have always acted intelligently in such cases, and have 
no doubt that they are standing on truly Congrega- 
tional and Christian ground. They never resort to this 
step, however, until after thorough inquiry by the 
Committee on Discipline. 

But whilst in such cases we resort to such measures, 
in cases of gross immorality such as the Scriptures 
make a ground of discipline and exclusion, this Church 
would uphold to its full extent the rigor of Christian 
discipline, and no less in other cases where the honor 
of Christianity called for a defense. 

At the same time, in so large a Church, and one 
composed of such varied materials, judicial proceedings 
are eminently undesirable and should be avoided as 
far as possible. There are those whose ideas of Chris- 
tian discipline seem to include only judicial proceed- 
ings; by an undue and excessive resort to which many 
Churches have weakened and some destroyed them- 
selves. We regard the most important part of dis- 
cipline to be the prevention of evil by moral 
influence, by watchfulness and faithful care, and we 
invite our brethren to become acquainted with the 
extent and thoroughness of our discipline. 

It may be said that the Congregational Churches do 
not agree with this Church in their views of the mode 
of leaving a Church, and do not regard any man as out 
of the Church without an act of the Church. It may 
be a question whether the views of this Ghurch as to 
terminating Church membership are right. There is 
no doubt that we regard them as right, and that we do 
not hold to dealing with a Church member in the maa- 
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The question then resolves itself into a difference of 
“views as to the covenant. Does the Church covenant 
\imply the power of withdrawal or not? 

On this point we are not bound by anything but the 
‘Scriptures. This is a fundamental Congregational 
principle. All Congregational platforms and manuals 
-avow this, and make it the fundamental principle of 
the system. 


Let, then, any passage of Scripture, any command,. 


any precedent be produced that condemns our view. 
Let there be produced any injunction of a stringent 
-covenant, such as is claimed, out of which there is no 
-egress but by death, dismissal, or excommunication. 

No such passages can be produced. Nay, the exist- 
-ence of any formal covenant in the primitive churches 
cannot be proved. Hence the Cambridge Platform 
concedes that “a real agreement and consent of a 
‘company of faithful persons to meet together con- 
stantly in one congregation for the public worship of 
‘God and their mutual edification” fulfils the idea of a 
covenant. Certainly it is not possible to prove the 
existence of any other covenant in the primitive, apos- 
tolic Congregational churches, to whose proceedings, 
cas to a’ precedent, such frequent appeals are made 
- by Congregational writers. 

The manual of the Committee of the National Coun- 
«cil of 1865, takes the same ground. It says, “ Different 
‘degrees of explicitness in the church covenant do not 
‘affect the ‘being of the church, or the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of its members. The essence and mean- 
ing of the covenant are retained, where the agreement 
-of certain believers to meet constantly in one congre- 
gation for worship and edification is expressed only by 
their practice of thus meeting, and their actual obser- 
vance of Christian ordinances.”’ 

If this is so, how does it appear that there was no 
right of withdrawal from such a meeting? How can 
the stringent covenant be defended as required by the 
Scriptures? If it cannot be so defended, who hos a 
right to censure this church for deviating from it? 


But if it be said that the tendencies of this view are. 


to, destroy the discipline and the cohesion of the 
church, we reply that it tends to remove elements of 
evil which the stringent system retains. It is notorious 
that many persons are retained in Congregational 
churches, who do not regard themselves as regenerated, 
‘and others who injure the cause of religion, and ought 
to be out of the churches, and yet cannot be made the 
subjects of discipline at all, or not without rending the 
church. If our Congregational churches could be 
cleared of all such elements they would be purer, more 
harmonious, more efficient. But the stringent view of 
the covenant prevents it, and retains elements which 
tend to paralyze the church—and yet it is based on no 
command or example in the word of God. 

Therefore it is not our view, but the stringent view, 
which tends to destroy the discipline, the purity, and 
the cohesion of the church. If any are in heart not 
with the church and are held in it by constraint, if 
their membership is not voluntary, hearty and. free, 
of what use are they to the church? They are so far 
from being of use, that they are elements of paralysis 
in the church, and, often, causes of dishonor in the 
minds of those without. 

Still, I would not advocate any attempt to discipline 
those who hold to the stringent covenant. For it is no 
part of true Congregationalism to overrule the exer- 
cise of the highest degree of Christian liberty in the 
churches. For the same reason, I think we are not 
disposed to have our liberties invaded. And there isa 
tendency to the invasion of these libérties which I, for 
one, feel bound to resist. We may not feel that our 
case alone is involved. The dangers against which we 
must guard are not local, but general. 

These views are not new to me. In the National 
Council in Boston, in 1865, I said, and the statement 
was received with applause, “I say deliberately at this 
time from my knowledge of it, that the danger in 
Massachusetts is, of tying up the churches and reduc- 
ing them to bondage under the name of fellowsbip, 
which is a sacred name, a holy name, so that they shall 
be beneath a power indefinite, which Presbyterianism is 
not, and yet doing the very things that Presbyterian- 
ism does—doing them without its guards, doing them 
without its definiteness.” 

Since the elaborate argument of this letter and its 
exposure of what it calls our principles is based on 
the errors and misrepresentations thus exposed, I re- 
gard it as altogether irrelevant to our case and as 
requiring no further refutation. 

I will now say a few words as to the.spirit and style 
of this communication of the Churches. I have al- 
ready shown what the orderly way is of admonishing 
achurch. The first step is private conference and in- 
quiry, to ascertain the facts. And clearly they de- 
parted from the orderly course in sending a public 
manifesto to our church at all before such conference. 
But when they did write tous it should have been to 
make inquiry, and not to give a decision in the case. 
‘Such is not their letter. It has the aspect and spirit of 
a judicial decision—a condemnation of Plymouth 
‘Church, and a call to repentence on penalty of being 
subjected to a council, and cast out of fellowship. 
‘True, they propose a conference to ascertain facts, and 
speak of a hope of welcome light. But they do not 
write as if they expected any such light, or were in any 
uncertainty as to the case. The tone of their letter is 

_ Judicial and decisive. It passes a condemning sentence, 
- ‘and then declares that unless we explain or retract we 


shal} be punished py distgdowshin, 


A proceeding so irregular, and so regardless of con- 
gregational safeguards of the rights of the churches, 
I cannot but regard as adapted, if not intended, to 
override the liberty of Plymouth Church; and as such 
I hope we may resist and rebuke it, not only for the 
sake of the dignity and freedom of this church, but 
iv behalf of every weak church that might be brought 
into subjection by an arrogant neighbor, and not have 
the power of resistance which happily Plymouth 
Church has. We can not object to the true principles 
of church fellowship, as leading authorities have set 
them forth. Any truly fraternal and orderly proceed- 
ings should be cordially received and reciprocated. 

So far as their censures of hypothetical views of 
church discipline are concerned, there is nothing to be 
said against them, and if they can find any church 
or churches to which they apply, they should be en- 
couraged in an orderly admonition of them. To us 
they bave no application. 

Such being the facts of the case, I see no need of a 
conference or of a council. 

Mr. McKay again advocated his original resolution, 
‘all the more from what has been said here to-night. 
If we are strong and right we can afford to be patient, 
and grant the requested conference.” 

Mr. R. C. Benedict favored the original resolution, 
to grant a conference. 

‘Believing as I do,” said he, “‘that wecan fully justify the 
action of Plymouth Church, I think we ought to go to these 
two churches, and, telling them we think their inferences 
are unjust, grant themaconference. If we act the other 
way we give them reason to infer that there is something 
that we want to keep shut out from the public view. On 
the question whether our course was justified, it will de- 
pend on our rules and customs, and also on the usage of 
other Congregational churches; and I think we can 
justify our action under these rules of other churches. 
Now, I don’t desire to argue the matter. It is easy to say 
*You’re another,’ and to stand on our dignity and say we 
have been ill-used, but I think candidly our proper course 
is to adopt this resolution of Bro. McKay’s. Otherwise I 
fear we shall greatly regret it, and that it will tend to 
alienation from other churches.” 

MR. BEECHER’S REMARKS. 

At this point Mr. Beecher arose, and being officially 
recognized by the Moderator, took the platform, and 
said: 

I don’t wish to take the time that might be occupied by 
other brethren, if there are any who feel that more ought 
to be said. I will give way therefore if the brethren 
should wish to continue, or to more enlarge on what has 
been said, Otherwise, I should like to make a few remarks, 
and then be allowed to retire. (Cries, ‘Goon, goon 
I have been now more than a quarter of a century pastor 
of this Church and of this great congregation. This is the 
first time it has ever fallen to the lot of this Church to 
have a serious difficulty. One reason why this has been so, 
I suppose, is, that I have always been in favor of fair-play 
and free speech, and for the fullest discussion on all sub- 
jects, until all were satisfied that they had said all that 
they wanted to say before proceeding to vote upon the 
questions before them. And then those who were over- 
ruled by the vote have submitted with very good grace. 
I don’t think we gain anything by pressing subjects in 
such a way as to make some persons feel they have not 
had a fair chance to be heard and I feel this as strongly 
about the matter before us to-night as ever Idid. I can 
alsosay, without being misunderstood, I think, that in some 
sense I have taken more pleasure in listening to the 
speeches of those with whom Ido not agree than those 
with whom I do agree. That is to say, it is perfectly 
natural, on account of the very close and endearing rela- 
tions that have existed between me and this Church, that 
in our Church meetings persons should express very cor- 
dial, enthusiastic feelings. But I like to hear men speak 
for those who are not here to speak for themselves; and 
though I do not always agree with brother McKay, yet 
when it comes to the question of magnanimity, I think 
we stand on the same level. I say this not to excite 
in him the thought that I believe in his resolution 
—I do not; but I do believe in his spirit and in the 
feeling of those who wish to make an all-sided presenta- 
tion of the matter before the Church. And I want to say 
another thing: If anybody supposes that by anything that 
has happened, or by anything that is likely to happen, I 
can be moved from the confidence that I have and that I 
have had for more than twenty-five years in Richard 8. 
Storrs, in Dr. Budington, and to a certain extent—so far 
as I know them—in those with whom I am less acquaint- 
ed, and whose names are on those letters, he is utterly 
mistaken. 

I have been so exceedingly busy in all my life 
among you that I have not had time to cultivate 
much society. I have not made many acquaintances. I 
have not had very intimate associations with my breth- 
ren of the ministry. Brother Storrs has been the only 
exception. He has lived near me. We have been on 
terms of intimate friendship. Brilliantly eminent as he 
is, no man in the world admires that man’s abilities so 
much as I do his unrecognized talent; no man so much 
as I feels that he has never had half the credit which is 
his due, for scholarship, for thoughtfulness, and for a 
masterly use of the English language in the presentation 
of his thoughts; and I have been accustomed to say, that 
if he had only been brought up in Indiana instead of Bos- 
ton, and if he had been by that freer way of Western life 
inspired with the habit of abandoning himself te the en- 
thusiasm which lies in his nature, burning like a furnace 
there, he would have made a man more popular than 


Jany other that has ever keen in the American church, 


So far as his character is concerned, I have never 

seen in all these twenty-six years one single thing 
that looked to me dishonorable, or to be the slightest va- 
riation from the truth. I have leaned my whole confi- 
dence upon him; I hold that confidence unshaken now; 
and if he should feel called upon to follow me to the gal- 
lows, my last testimony would be that he was acting un- 
der what he considered to be his duty, and not from any 
mean motive, or any selfish influence whatever. 

While I say this of Dr. Storrs so largely and emphatic- 
ally, allow me to say that, with less intimacy, I neverthe- 
less entertain the utmost affection for Dr. Budington, and 
the greatest admiration for his attainments, and rejoice 
in that continued and growing ascendancy which he has 
gained, not only in his own church, but among all 
others, especially in the departments of archzology and 
ecclesiastical affairs. And Iam as sure that those men 
love me and do not mean to hurt me, as Iam that I love 
them and do not mean to revile them, or hear them re- 
viled and not lift up my voice against it. Let meclear the 
way so far as that is — 


MISTAKE. 
How comes it, then, that they should have been drawn 


into a position in which I think they are utterly mis- 
taken? I hold it to bea mistake, and nothing more, gentle- 
men, nothing more, and I cannot altogether say that it 
has been without cause in this respect. I can understand 
how two gentlemen who have imbibed in New England 
and from New England a more vigorous conception of 
church government than I ever believed in—I can under- 
stand how they, situated in different churches—churches 
smaller, far more united by elective affinity, that is, 
representing more uniformly cultured classes, and moving 
together with consentaneity—might look upon the more 
open and democratic policy of such a church as this with 
hension, not appreciating our difficulties, neces- 
sarily “not knowing what are our tasks and our labors 
with those tasks. I am disposed to put upon this mistake 
of theirs the most generous construction, and while I hold 
the amended resolution to be just and proper in these cir- 
cumstances, I want it to be distinctly understood that I 
do not in the slightest degree sympathize with any impu- 
tation laid upon their motives; and that the utmost 
length to which I go is that these men who deserve well 
of the American Church, and who mean well of me and 
of you, have made a mistake which we cannot concur in 
and cannot consent to by any action of our own. 
WHAT IS CONGREGATIONALISM ? 

Now let me say further than that, in regard to what 
may be the issue of this matter. I don’t look forward to 
the result. I ask myself, Is it our duty to concede the 
fandamental principles of Congregationalism, as we have 
employed them and as this church represents them ” 
There are several strains of Congregational polity, with 
views higher or lower. Plymouth Church represents one 
view, and that view is impugned, directly or indirectly. 
Congregationalism, as we have adopted it, as we hold it, 
as we publish it, and as we represent it, is substantially 
impugned. 

Now, I hold that we must stand true to our principles, 
not for our own sakes, but for the sake of all the churches 
around us, and in the Northwest, which are multiplying 
continually, and which we wish to see built up on the 
broadest democratic construction of Congregational 
church fellowship. 

What is Congregationalism? It answers more nearly 
than anything else to our ideas of democratic township gov- 
ernment. It answers more nearly still to good neighbor- 
hood among equal or like families. It is simply the associa- 
tion of men by covenant of some sort or other in worship 
and in Christian helpfulness, and Congregationalism does 
not give to the churches gathered together any ownership 
inand overits members. It does not give to the neighbor- 
ing churches, certainly, any ownership or anything allied 
to it, between one church and another. Congregational 
churches then, as a mattter of principle, stand exactly on 
the ground on which twenty families living in the same 
neighborhood stand, who are respectable, who interchange 
visits with each other, who, when they are called upon, give 
each other counsel and advice, but never feel themselves at 
liberty by the tenure of friendship to intrude upon one 
another, or to indicate to one another what shall be their 
domestic and internal policy. We are to remember that 
Presbyterian notions prevailed early in New England. I 
had almost said a revolution, an evulsion, resulted 
in the formation of a high-toned Congregationalism in 
Connecticut, an associated Congregationalism, and the 
Presbyterian element was not altogether left out. 
There is a school of Congregational churches which held 
the doctrine that there is an authority given to the 
Church by the Lord Jesus Christ over its members, and 
to churches over each other, which, although under the 
general name of fellowship, is ecclesiastical. Now, I dis- 
avow it, and stand on the Manual of Plymouth Church. 
Rule L., on page 20, says : 


“This church is an yy = ecclesiastical body, and in mat- 
ters of doctrine, order and discipline, is amenable to no other 


organization. 

Now that is so broad and absolute that you cannot con- 
strue any subsequent rule differently except you make it 
stultify itself, nullify itself. Look at the second one: 


“This Church will extend to other Evangelical Churches and 
receive from them that fellowship, advice, and assistance which 
the laws of Christ require.” 


What does the law of Christ require ? Show meanything 
in the New Testament which tells one Church to have do- 
minion over another, or gives it the right to inquire into 
or meddle with the affairs of another. But mark! while 
we declared ourselves to be independent, we did not wish 
to be interpreted as being solitary or unsympathetic, but 
we wanted to say that we stand in good neighborhood 
with all Churches,—not with 


liste alone, but with Baptiste and Methodists, with Boia 


~~ 
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copalians and Presbyterians, with all Churches; for, note, 
we don’t say we will take advice from churches of our 
own faith and order merely, for the second rule is : 

“This Church will extend to other Evangelical churches, and re- 
ceive from them, the fellowship, advice, and assistance which the 
word of Christ requires.” 

AN INDEPENDENT PLATFORM. 

This church stands upon one of the broadest, and, I think, 
noblest, platforms occupied by any church that lives. First, 
absolutely independent, yet using that independence, not 
as a means of solitude, but of good neighborhood, to all 
Evangelical churches, of whatever name; and we say, We 
stand in fellowship with you according to the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is true, historically, our intercourse 
has been more intimate with Congregational churches 
than any other, but that was to be expected because our 
early members were from such Churches, and we are more 
in accordance with their ecclesiastical polity. But our ec- 
clesiastical basis puts us on precisely the same relations 


with Baptist, Methodist, or Presbyterian churches, that it ; 


does with Congregational churches. The Congregational 
churches have no more right to intefere with us than the 
Presbyterian churches have; than, for instance, has the 
First Church of Henry street, or the Second, (the old First) 
on the corner of Remsen. The Presbyterian churches of 
Brooklyn have just as much right to come into our church 
and criticise our proceedings as the Church of the Pilgrims 
or the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church has. To this 
broad ground of fellowship, alike to all, the charter and 
constitution of this church pledges us, andI do not, formy 
own part, wish to see any departure from it. I regret to 
say that when those brethren attempted to clinch the 
article giving them a right to interfere with us on the 
ground that we had declared we would receive such 
things, they jumped the Manual that was easy to be 
obtained, the only one current now, and went back to 
the Manual printed in 1854, nearly twenty years ago, and 
took an old article which the experience of the church 
had led it to reject, and quoted that, and not the present 
one, which this church has had since 1867. Here, then, is 
the platforin of this church, and I stand, for one, saying, an 
independent Congregational church is competent to 
manage its own internal affairs, and if sister churches 
feel that, in managing our affairs, we trench on their ter- 
ritory,that we interrupt their legitimate service, that we 
revile them front our pulpit, that we travesty their doc- 
trines, that we steal their members, they have a perfect 
right to come to us and say, ‘“‘Brethren, your use of 
your power is a direct assault upon us;” and under 
these circumstances I should say that good neighbor- 
hood required us to take heed of any such representa- 
tions. But when they come to us and say, “The man 
ner in which you are keeping house in your family 
is not agreeable to the taste of our family,” I feel 
disposed to say, ‘‘Gentlemen, if you don’t like our house- 
keeping, don’t come here.” 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 

Now it is said that all the churches have an interest in 
what this church does, and what its pastor says and does, 
and that, therefore, they have this gencral moral right to 
protest. That brings up this question : Has the influence 
of Plymouth Church for twenty-six years been favorable 
or unfavorable to religious thought? Has its general 
course for twenty-six years been such as should lead m 
to say that it has promoted laxity of church governmént 
and a low type of piety, that it has smothered Christian 
enterprise, that it has narrowed the circuit of Christian 
charity, and limited the bounds of Christian activity ? 

Here is a church whose members number more than half 
of the whole membership of all the Congregational churches 
besides in the cities of New York and Broollyn—more 
than one-half of the members that belong to some twenty 
Congregational churches. Our contributions for the cause 
of Christ have in some years been larger than the contri- 
butions of all the other Congregational churches put to- 
gether. Wehavea larger number of mission stations and 
of mission scholars; we ha-ve a larger work carried on by 
more men, I will venture to say, than any other ten 
churches in ourorder. This church has gone through the 
great fight of temperance ; it has gone through the yet 
greater fight of liberty, in dark times, when many other 
churches never lisped a word. This church has been bless- 
ed of God with peace, in the midst of controversies that 
rocked this continent like an earthquake; this church by 
the voice of its minister—pardon me if I am obliged to 
speak of myself—it is my life that I am speaking 
—it is my life!—I thank God not only that he gave 
me strength and the means of speaking when my 
country was in peril, and when principles dear to 
every country were imperilled; but, more than that, 
I thank God that he has given me the privilege of sending 
sermons to the old, to the sick, to neglected parishes, to 
hovels, beyond the mountains and over the continents,and 
across the seas, to the farthest missionary stations 
on the globe; and when I look at the work of Ply- 
mouth Church for the last twenty-six years—not by 
me alone, for I never could have done the work if 
I had not been sustained by my associates, by the 
Deacons, by the Examining Committee, by the volun- 
tary services of earnést men and women in the church, 
and been supplemented and upheld on every side—I 
say that the influence and record of Plymouth Church, 
whether for doctrine, or liberty, or for ethics, for peace 
in the Church, or for missionary labor, at home or 
abroad, is such an example and such a testimony that we 
ought not to have been arraigned as damaging the church- 
es in Brooklyn or the churches of the land. Is there a 
church on the g that had a better right than this 
church to expect that it would be approached with affec- 


tion,and that men would refuse to believe that it was dam- 
aging the power of religion in the world? I say this boldly 
iu your name; and I say ii before God in my own name, 
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And now as to the matter of discipline in this 
church, I have been misunderstood in what I said. Ata 
former meeting, I spoke briefly, with the idea that my 
remarks would not have other application than to those 
who heard them, and to that occasion. Allow me to say 
say that I hold myself to be more tenacious in regard to 
the ground of church membership than one man in ten 
thousand, though I do not hold to ecclesiastical machinery 
except so far as it involved in spiritual conditions. I have 
said time and time again in your hearing that only those 
who were convinced of their profound sinfulness and of the 
need of Divine help, and who accepted Jesus Christ as their 
Lord and Saviour, were invited to come to the communion 
table, no matter whether they were church members or 
not. And that has been the ground,on which I have 
stood at the door of the church and asked, “Do you 
come because you are sinful and help! you 
believe Jesus Christ has begun to help you? Do you 
come leaning on him into this Christian brotherhood ? 
That has been the only ground on which men have come 
tnto this church. When they have come in—you know 
just as well as I know, and I make the statement, not as 
a boast, but you know—I have had my own peculiar dis- 
position and my own peculiar notion of administration. 
Do you suppose a man can be the pastor of achurch which 
has at various times run up to a thousand, to 2,000, to 
nearly 5,000 members, a church which has spread its in- 
fluence over the continent and the world, and himself 
have nothing to do with it and no influence in it? There 
has been an influence and a disposition of mine in this 
church, and what have they been? I have felt and de- 
clared that no person came in in order to be under the 
pressure of my hand. I have felt that, so far as his inter- 
ests were concerned, I was limited to one single direction 
of influence—that is, that I had the right to bring to bear 
upon him all my love, sympathy, and wisdom, and that 
of my brethren ; to help and to counsel him, and to assist 
him in the divine life. But when he ceased to be benefited 
by our Christian sympathy and Christian influence, I have 
thought that our right to labor in respect to him was gone. 
Ought there then never to bediscipline? Yes; I have held 
there should be when a man unworthy of membership and 
living a scandalous life stays in the church that he may use 
his connection with it to do mischief and damage the 
church—then I always hold that in such an extreme case 
discipline by authority should be exercised. That is 
the law of self-defence, and I hold that in the church, 
as in the individual], the right of self-defence is inherent. 
But it is a right not to be exercised except as a very last 
resort. Ordinarily men do not need to defend themselves, 
because the laws defend them. In ninety-nine cases out 
of one hundred, moral influence is to be used, and only 
in the hundredth case is the hand of the church to be 
lifted ecclesiastically upon a member—and that at the 
end of a thousand! 


If it is said then that I have encouraged a loose and lax 
membership of the church, I appeal to the history of 
twenty-six years, and say, It is not so; if it is said my ad- 
ministration has corrupted the church, I appeal to as pure 
and noble a body of working Christians as ever the sun 
shone on, and say, It is not so. If it is said that we have 
refused to exercise discipline, I will point you to 
scores of cases, and show you it is not so. I say 
that, for the many members of so great a church as 
this, to live together in peace, there is a secret reason ; 
and it is that, instead of attempting to govern the 
church by machinery, machinery, ecclesiastical machin- 
ery, I have trodden ecclesiasticism under foot, and at- 
tempted to have the church govern itself by the influence 
of love and sympathy. 

But, now then, I do not disguise from myself that 
these brethren feel aggrieved, and that in some respects— 
certainly as applicable to particular cases—our policy 
and theirs are not in exact agreement, and they feel 
that they are responsible for us. We don’t feel that 
that they are, but they think they are. Now I say, and 
say it with all sincerity, if all these churches that feel 
so would withdraw fellowship from us, not as a punish- 
ment and not as a disgrace, but simply to relieve them- 
selves from any supposed responsibility that they have for 
our doctrine, discipline, or ways, I should be very glad to 
have them do it. I should not want any church to feel 
that it is carrying a burden, on our account, that it does 
not know how to bear. It would make no difference to 
me or to you, for it has pleased God to make our church 
so large that we do not need to take any of the rain that 
runs off from their roof to run our mill We have had 
our own abundant supply; we have had our own stream— 
which, as I believe, issues from under the throne of the God 
of love. Our intercourse with them has been mostcordial, 
and sweet to my heart; and will continue to be so, whether 
they disown us or not, for you can hold men’s bodies and 
manacle their wrists, but I will defy any man to find gold, 
silver, or iron chains that were ever forged that can hold 
faith and love. And I love and honor those brethren ; I 
love those who work with them in the spirit of Christ; 
though they cut me off a hundred times, I shall be in fellow- 
ship with them; and if they are not with me, more is the 
pity forthem! Brethren, I freely admit there are some 
things in me that, if I had been consulted in my making, 
I would have had different. I am aware that my modes of 
thinking andexpression are not altogether rulable,and that 
I have not exactly followed the old channels in my mode of 
expression or of thinking. But I have felt that, standing 
in an independent church and community, I hada right to 
follow the nature that God gave me, after he had well salted 
it by grace. I have followed my own particular nature, 
and I have been a free speaker, and have repudiated some 
things that other people believed, and have confirmed 
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some things that other people did not believe. I must: 
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say that, since my sermons are printed so close to my 
heels every Sunday (you cannot complain of old onee 
anyhow), my constant wonder is, not that there has been 
so much criticism of my utterances, but that there has 
not been more. I say, in respect to newspapers in the 
country at large, considering what human nature is, and 
what men’s jealousy for their own views is—I marvel 
that there has been so much charity and forbearance 
for this wanton and tongue of mine— 
“‘wanton ” in the sense in which Milton uses the term. 

I do not wonder that other churches, so long as they 
hold themselves responsible for the evangelical views of 
this church, feel that the doctrines of Henry Ward 
Beecher are a burden too heavy for them to carry. So 
long as the more vigorous and controversially trained 
churches continue, we may expect them to complain that 
views such as are being issued from this pulpit are so lax 
and indiscriminate, and so out of the way of the fathers 
of the church, that it is as much as they can do to bear 
them. I wish they did not have to bear them. I 
would to God I stood on a platform so absolutely 
independent that every Christian Church should say: 
“That is his utterance, and we are not responsible.” I do 
not want any church on earth to be responsible for me. I 
don’t want tie Baptists to be responsible for my notions of 
Immersion or Communion; I don’t want the Presbyteri- 
ans to be responsible for my ideas of Church Government 
nor my ideas of the Westminster Confession of Faith; 
nor do I want the Congregational Churches of New Eng- 
land to be responsible for my ideas of the fall of Adam 
and original sin, or for my conception of the Atone- 
ment. And, therefore, I say again, that although I may 
do no violence, nor thrust myself out of the place where 
God has put me, it would be an infinite relief if I could 
stand on a platform where no man on earth but myself 
was responsible for the things I said. I don’t think it is 
fair to put such a responsibility on my brethren, and let 
them carry that load; but still, if they will only bear with | 
me a little longer, God will remove the load from their 
shoulders. I shall not live a thousand years longer (certain- 
ly not, if we keep on having such “‘ good times” as we are 
now passing through!) I feel that my work is not far from 
done; but while I dolive I trust that the feeling which has 
kindled in my heart ever since I was a boy may not be 
quenched, and that I may be faithful to it—I have loved 
my kind. I have loved men morethan anything—that is, 
more than anything except Him who redeemed men. 
My whole nature goes out in that way. 

When I am under the inspiration of these sympathies 
I care not what theology thinks, nor what churches 
think, nor what men think about me. Though the more 
I love men the less I be beloved by them, I will not be 
turned aside from my work. I will goon so long as I 
have the opportunity to preach, preaching as I have 
preached before, fearlessly and freely; and if God 
gives me achurch to take care of I will attempt to 
govern that church by no authoritative management, by 
no machinery of government except that required in the 
absolute existence of the church itself. I will govern it 
by making government unnecessary. I will govern it by 
influencing men in such a way that they shall do the thing 
that is right, and better than right—right gone to blos- 
som. I give you fair notice of my intention. I will 
attempt, as IE have attempted, to put down ecclesias- 
ticism, here and everywhere, as not in accordance with 
the highest plane of Christian experience, nor with the 
best interpretation of the New Testament, nor with the 
dictates of the Holy Ghost as poured out upon the hearts 
of God’s people everywhere. 


I now advocate the passage of these resolutions, but 
not in any taunting spirit. I could willingly take back 
some of the things said here to-night which were 
not agreeable to my earsor heart. If you think I am 
one that would be pleased by denunciation of the 
men that inveigh against me, you don’t understand 
me. If you think I do not love those brothers after I 
have done so all my life-long, because at present they 
happen to be divided in judgment against me, and with 
pain to themselves, are opposed to what they think 
wrong in our church, you don’t understand me. There is 
not a day nor an hour that I could not go to any man who 
ever lived on God’s earth and take him before Christ, 
with all sincerity, and say: ‘‘By the Love that loves 
me, and by the Patience which is patient with me, bear 
with this man, be patient with him.” Il live to love men, 
and though naturally Iam a good hater, though naturally 
I am a good fighter, yet I owe this to that dear and 
blessed Name, which is above every name in Heaven and 
on earth, to say that at last, while old age is beginning 
to whiten my hair, I can turn to all my fellow-beings, 
and shine with one undiminished increasing disposition 
of sympathy, of helpfulness, of patience, born of that 
love which is born of God. 

Dearly beloved brethren of this church, keep me or let 
me go ; let melive or let me die ; living or dying I am the 
Lord’s, and I desire to live, not in contentions, and not in 
bickerings, but in an atmosphere such as breathes from 
the very heart of God. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Beecher’s address, the resolu- 
tion and amendment were read, and a vote taken upon 
the amendment. Previous to this, the chairman an- - 
nounced that the lady members had a right and were de- 
sired to vote. When the question was put, such a mul- 
titude were in favor of it, that the idea of a count was 
abandoned, and only those in the negative were counted, 
numbering 13. The vote was then taken on the resolu- 
tion as amended. A rising vote was demanded, and tell- 
ers were appointed. The vote was announced as 504 in 
the affirmative, and 25 in the negative. 


The meeting then adjouracd, 
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Among all the generous literary traditions of the 
old house of Ticknor & Fields, none can be pleasanter 
for their lineal successors to inherit, or for the public 
gratefully to remember, than those connected with the 
name of Thomas De Quincey. The service which that 
house rendered to English letters in general, and to 
American culture in particular, by its publication of 
the complete writings of De Quincey, was something 
far more than the ordinary mechanical aud commer- 
cial service of the printer, the bookseller and the ad- 
vertiser: it was a service of intellectual foresight, of 
literary taste and sagacity, of high keen and confident 
perception of neglected’ merit, at once transcending 
the practised money-getting scent of the trader, and 
participating in some sort even with the author him- 
self in the glories of his authorship. The story will 
form a fine chapter, by and by, in the history of litera- 
ture. It was twenty years ago that Ticknor & Fields 
began to bring out their series of De Quincey’s writ- 
ings. At that time, with the exception of the “Opium 
Eater,”’ and possibly one or two other books, De Quin- 
cey’s writings, which had been produced during the 
thirty years previous, were buried out of reach, out of 
sight, and almost out of recollection, in the English 
and Scottish magazines of the period. And that was 
not the worst of it: they seemed buried beyond the 
possibility of a resurrection. They bad been published 
anonymously, and the author himself had forgotten 
both their titles and the periodicals in which they had 
appeared; and, on being applied to for assistance, he 
declared that he couid et give any, except the assist- 
ance of his permission have his articles dug out of 
the vast heaps of literary rubbish with which they 
were intermingled, and identified by anybody who 
was capable of doing it. That task, calling for so much 
patience, insight, discrimination, and for a nicety of 
literary judgment that should beinfallible, was under- 
taken,not by Englishmen, but by Americans. Accurate- 
ly speaking,the task was conceived and executed by one 
man only, Mr. James T. Fields, at that time the junior 
member of the old firm of Ticknor & Fields, to which 
his own literary accomplishments aud magnanimous 
literary sympathies gave a lustre which has not grown 
dim yet. It was he who gathered together the mag- 
azines for which De Quincey had written or might 
bave written; and turning over the pages of hundreds 
of volumes, guided only by his trained discernment of 
style, picked out, one by one, the pieces which make 
up the twenty-two volumes of the original edition of 
De Quincey. It should be mentioned, in order to in- 
dicate the authenticity of De Quincey’s connection 
with the writings which now pass under his name, that 
each piece discovered by Mr. Fields was reprinted and 
sent to De Quincey in Scotland, with the arrangement 
that uuless it should be recognized by him as his own 
itshould be rejected. Perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary fact about this very extraordinary literary enter- 
prise is that in no case did Mr. Fields make a mistake; 
and that in one instance he insisted upon De Quincey’s 
authorship of an article which De Quincey himself could 
not recognize, and which was afterwards proved to be 
his. The annals of letters, whether on their intellectual 
or their commercial side, have nothing finer than the 
chapter which shall relate the full history of bow 
Ticknor & Fields dug up and published twenty-two 
volumes of writings, the most of which were lost 
by the world, and forgotten even by the author him- 
self. 


And what is the value of these writings? Are they~ 


worth the toil and cost of digging them up out of ob- 
livion? Perhaps our own recollection of exquisite 
enjoyment, of instruction, of manifold stimulation and 
- guidance, derived from these writings as they emerged, 
one by one, from the old house of Ticknor & Fields, 
may be yet too vivid to permit us to reply to this ques- 
tion with the necessary impartiality and moderation. 
We were in college when we first made their acquaint- 
ance. We shall never forget the astonishment, the 
enthralled and impassioned interest, with which we 
read, for the first time, the “‘ Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater,’’ and the Autobiographic Sketches 
and as these were followed, at intervals, by “ Literary 
Reminiscences,”’ “ Biographical Essays,’’ Historical 
Essays,’ The “ Narrative Papers,” Theo- 
logical Essays,”’ “Letters to a Young Man,” and the 
rest, we were brought into contact with writings which 
seem to us still to form a vast body of curious learn- 
ing, ingenious and brilliant thinking, wit, pathos, and 
ennobling sentimer., and to represent perhaps better 
than any other prose since Edmund Burke, possibly 
even since John Milton, the opulence of the English 
language, and the charms and capabilities of English 
style. 

The edition now issued by the successors of Ticknor 
& Fields, and called the “ Author’s Library Edition,” 
appears to be simply a reprint from the old plates, and 
by binding two volumes into one, a reduction of the 
whole number from twenty-two volumes to eleven. 
This is a decided improvement upon the original form. 
Each volume, though thicker, is still of a convenient 
size; and the whole series is more compact and service- 
able. The binding, likewise, of the new edition is far 
mare tasteful and beautiful than the former ene; al- 


though that, to our eyes, is adorned with a beauty of 
gracious and glorious memories which no binder’s craft 
can give. 

We know of but one fault in the American edition 
of De Quincey; but that is a great fault, and appears 
to us all the more deplorable because it might bave 
been so easily remedied. It has no index. To us it 
seems that no book deserves to be called a book which 
is without an index; and, if we were autocrat, we 
would have all such books burned by the common 
hangman, after he had first discharged the more im- 
mediate duties of his profession upon the persons 
responsible for such a high crime and misdemeanor. 
There are, indeed, some books which suggest the need 
of an index less than do others. But in no other books 
can a minute topical index be more needed than in 
these eleven volumes of the writings of Thomas De 
Quincey. His reading was omniverous; his memory 
was as vast as his reading; and the topics upon which 
he has written are as multifarious as the contents of 
an encyclopedia. Over the whole immense domain of 
human literature and human experience, his pen has 
swept; and the treasures of his enormous learning, his 
wit, his critical acumen, his originality, and of his 
gorgeous eloquence, lie scattered through these vol- 
umes, with po directory to them more explicit than 
the titles on the backs of volumes. For many years, 
we have felt the want of such an index to De Quincey; 
and it is a great disappointment to us that Messrs. 
Osgood & Co. did not take the occasion of this new 
edition to append one to these precious volumes. Even 
now, as a separate publication, a minute and thorough 
index to De Quincey would be eagerly purchase by all 
who have his works, and would be a boon. 


NOTES. 


Following the caprice of his later years, Mr. 
Ruskin gives to bis new book a title fantastically eru- 
dite: he calls it Love’s Meine. It consists of two lect- 
ures, given before the University of Oxford, on Greek 
and English birds. This little book represents but the 
inception of a fine task which this incomparable artist- 
rhetorician has set before him—a task which, when 
completed, will add to these two eloquent discourses 
on the robin and the swallow, others on the lark, the 
chough, the swan, and the sea-gull. He publishes 
these two lectures at this time, partly because some of 
his hearers wanted them for immediate reference, and 
partly for a reason which he states in solemn and pa- 
thetic phrase: “Months pass by me now like days; and 
my work remains only in design.” It is almost need- 
less to say that this charming little book is from the 
house of John Wiley & Son. Who among American 
publishers would ever intrude upon their specialty of 
reproducing the books of John Ruskin? 


The charm which many thousands of readers in 
Evgiand and America have found in the Memorials of 
a Quiet Life, by Augustus J. C. Hare, has been the 
warrant under which the Rev. W. L. Gage, of Hart- 
ford, bas “ revised’ the work for republication in this 
country. Itis possible that the English edition may 
have been too large to be reprinted here with safety 
from a commercial! point of view, and yet it is not likely 
that any who have read it in its original form can easily 
bear to see it curtailed by a single page. We have 
serious doubts also whether those who shall read it now 
for the first time in this greatly reduced form will be 
able to find in it the fascination which the book, as its 
author wrote it, has had for those whom it concerns. 
It is published in neat and tasteful form by Roberts 
Brothers. 

Mr. C. 8. Halsey, who has considerable ingenuity 
in the construction of historical charts, has just con- 
trived a Bible Chart of Genealogy and Chronology, ex- 
tending from the creation to a.p. 100. It is oblong, 
mounted on a roller, and can be hung like a map be- 
foreaclass. It must greatly aid, we think, in giving 
to students a clear notion of the sequence and rela- 
tions of Biblical times and personages. The chart is 
published by Ginn Brothers. 

In a volume of more than six hundred pages, 
and embellished by a dozen engravings upon steel, the 
Rev. Daniel March, D.D., has given a series of glowing 
sketches pertaining to the history and biography of 
the ancient Jews, He entitles his work Home Life in 
the Bible. He has bimself traveled in Palestine, and 
his book teems with facts and impressions derived 
from that experience. He did not travel as a critic or 
an antiquarian. He tells us that he “ tried to see the 
old world of the East as Abraham and Moses and 
Elisha saw it,’’ carrying with him “no modern theo- 
ries or speculations’? to make him wiser than they 
were, and “no disposition to doubt where they thought 
it better to belive.”” The chapters seem like so many 
sermons upon Old Testament life, by a man who has 
indeed no doubts, but any quantity of devout enthusi- 
asm, and an unlimited supply of rather declamatory 
rhetoric. The work is published by Zeigler & McCurdy, 
of Philadelphia. 

It is rather difficult to see of what use a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary is if it is intentionally incom- 
plete; but therein we probably differ from the Rev. 
Reuben Parsons, D.D., who sends forth, through the 
house of D. and J. Sadlier & Co., “a new and revised 
edition ’’ of his book bearing the above title. Its au- 
thor is evidently a Catholic clergymau, and he bas 
here given, from his standpoint, an account of “the 
principal personages of history.” The work is intend- 


. ed for the use of colleges, schools and academies, The 


doctor goes back a long way in history for “ principal 
personages,”" and gives us a biographical sketch of 
Adam, “who disobeyed God and was expelled from 
the Garden of Eden,” and of Abel, who was the “ seccend 
son of Adam, was killed by his brother Cain, and left 
no posterity.’’ Of course in this book Lutherisa “ her- 
esiarch”’ who spent the latter part of his life “ princi- 
pally in combating the sects which constantly rose in 
the bosom of the new heresy.”’ 


“‘A layman” has compiled a volume which Por- 
ter & Coates have published, intended to aid in the 
conduct of family devotion. It is called Household 
Worship, and has a brief introduction by the Rev. 
Daniel March, D.D. The plan of the work is to bring 
together from every source many of those rich and 
stately prayers which devout minds in the past have 
produced, and to arrange these so as to afford greater 
variety and a higher intellectual tone to family wor- 
ship. There are, in the first place, prayers for a 
month; next, prayers for several weeks, including 
those for Easter and Good Friday; besides several 
forms of litany. It should be added that the worship 
here arranged is partly responsive, and that in the 
latter part of the volume is a collection of sixty or 
seventy hymns. Another book in similar spirit, de- 
signed for the use of “any Christian congregation,” 
and likewise containing an introduction by Dr. Daniel 
March, comes to us from Smith, English & Co., of 
Philadelphia, and A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of New 
York. If has services for the morning and afternoon 
of five Sundays, together with a service for a sixth 
Sunday abbreviated from the Book of Common Pray- 
er. It is well adapted for all situations where a re- 
sponsive worship is desired, and where there is an un- 
willingness to use that of the Episcopal Church. The 
title of the book last referred to is Public Worship. 


The discovery of the Moabite stone a few years 
ago drew attention to the great importance of a scien- 
tific exploration of that ancient but sealed realm east 
of the Dead Sea, known in the Bible as “ the land of 
Moab.” The British Association in 1871 attempted to 
encourage such an undertaking by offering a grant of 
£200 to a committee which it appointed to make this 
exploration. The result was an expedition headed by 
the Rev. H. B. Tristram, Hon. Canon of Durham, 
which set out from England in January, 1872, and at 
once devoted itself tothe task. One result of this ex- 
pedition is a deeply interesting and most valuable 
book by Mr. Tristram, entitled The Land of Moab, 
and republished in this country by Harper & Brothers. 
In the form of a vivacious narrative of their experi- 
ence in this exploration, the author states the gains to 
Biblical interpretation, history and geographical sci- 
ence which the expedition achieved, and which are 
concisely summed up in these words: “The recovery 
of several ancient sites; the careful verification of 
Macheerus; the scene of John the Baptist’s imprison- 
ment and martyrdom; the very interesting discovery 
of Zoar, with the valuable illustration it affords of the 
careful accuracy of the Scriptural narrative in the 
minutest details; the finding of a palace of Chcsroes, 
witb its sumptuous architecture, and the ray of light 
it casts upon one of the most obscure periods of later 
Roman history.’’ The work is worthily reproduced 
by the American publishers, and contains, besides 
many fine engravings, a beautiful map of Moab, show- 
ing the route taken by Mr. Tristram and his party. 


—From Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New 
York, we have No. 4 of the very excellent series called 
First Steps in Music, by George B. Loomis. 
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It is not necessary to offer to our readers any 
apology or explanation for devoting so much of 
our space this week to the action of Plymouth 
Church upon a question which involved not only 
its own rights and dignity, but the true independ- 
ence of every Congregational Church in the land. 


In order to get the immense edition of the Chris- 
tian Union worked off in due season, we are com- 
pelled to go to press before seeing the President’s 
message, or even the opening proceedings of Con- 
gress. The organization of the House, however, 
has been determined by the action of the Republi- 
can caucus, which represents a very large majority 
of the body. The re-election of Speaker Blaine 
will meet with no appreciable opposition, his fit- 
ness for the place being universally conceded. He 
will have an unusually delicate task to perform in 
the appointment of the Committees. He has made 
no disclosure of his policy, but we venture to pre- 
dict that he will not slight anymember on account 
of his connection with those measures of the last 
Congress which have been so widely condemned. 


THE BELLS OF PEACE. 


HANKS to the calmness and good sense of the 
two Governments, all immediate danger of 
a war between the United States and Spain, on 
account of the Virginius affair, has passed away. 
After a brief period of honorable negotiation, the 
Republican Administration of Spain, under the 
lead of Castelar, has yielded to the just and tem- 
perate demands of the United States. The Vir- 
ginius, with those of her passengers and crew who 
are yet alive, is to be immediately surrendered ; 
on the 25th inst., unless before that day Spain 
shall satisfy the United States that the Virginius 
had no right to American papers or the American 
flag, that flag is to be saluted by the Spanish au- 
thorities in Cuba; if the United States shall be 
convinced by Spain that the Virginius was not, 
according to the law of nations, an American 
vessel, the United States will punish the surviving 
parties who have violated her laws; if it appears 
that the Virginius was what she claimed to be, 
Spain will insfltute proceedings against those of 
her citizens and officers who violated either law or 
treaty stipulations; and the American claim for 
damages is reserved for further consideration. 
Gack, in brief, are the terms of settlement mu- 


tually agreed upon, and it must be admitted 


that they are honorable to both parties. They 
will dissatisfy in this country those only who de- 
sire war and have been doing their best to promote 
it. The great body of the American people will 
commend the Administration at Washington for 
the prudence, firmness, and good sense displayed 
in the negotiations. They will also rejoice that 
the Republican Adminstration of Spain has had 
the courage to do right in spite of national preju- 
dices and animosities which are sure to expose it 
to censure and perhaps to utter overthrow. If 
Castelar now can maintain himself at home, and 
enforce the authority of Spain in Cuba, all will be 
well. Failure in either of these particulars would 
in all probability lead to war and to the capture of 
Cuba by the United States. Let us hope that the 
terms of settlement so happily agreed to may be 
honorably and successfully carried out, and that 
the world may not witness the spectacle of a war 
between the great and powerful Republic of the 
New World and the younger and weaker one of 
Old Spain. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE ROMAN 
MONASTERIES, 


HE Church of Rome, sitting to-day in the 
shadows, echoes the wail of the mourning 
Mother and Poet : 
When you want a great song for your Italy, free, 
Let none look at me, let none look at me. 

For twenty years, every movement which has 
enlarged the liberties of the people has involved a 
corresponding restriction of the scope of the 
Church. And the halting attempt of the Sardin- 
ian parliament, in 1854, to curtail the excessive 
power of the priesthood, has grown at last into the 
suppression and sequestration of even the Roman 
Monasteries, and the dispersion of the Orders. 
More than this, the conventual property is either 
to be sold at auction, or retained by Government 
for purposes of charity, public business, or public 
instruction. 

The propriety of these sweeping reforms is vin- 
dicated by the statement that while, as late as 
1870, there were seven priests to every thousand 
inhabitants throughout the kingdom, not one in 
five of the entire population could read and write. 
And while the revenues of the Brotherhoods 
were enormous, the scanty school-fund was raised 
with difficulty. The change in public opinion 
which they denote is seen in the fact that the 
property is readily salable. Any possession of the 
Church is, in theory, inalienable, unless the Church 
voluntarily parts with it. The Pope has laid all 
sequestrated property under ban. But daring 
Catholics have bought such monastic buildings 
and land as Government has offered for sale in 
other parts of Italy, during the last few years, and 
have found that the stones did not tumble about 
their ears nor their fields yield only thistles. So, 
despite the papal curse, not Jews and unbelievers 
only, but faithful sons of the church attend the 
Roman auction sales, and offset their painful scru- 
ples, if they have any, with the comfortable sense 
of a good bargain. 

No doubt the time had come when the monas- 
teries and the Orders were cumberers of the ground 
and nurseries of evil. No doubt it was a wise states- 
manship which has uprooted them. No doubt 
that reformer, political economist, and philan- 
thropist have just cause of gratulation in this new 
departure. Yet the staunchest advocate of pro- 
gress, the stoutest Protestant, the most unsenti- 
mental of utilitarians can afford to remember the 
conventual system tenderly for its dead usefulness. 

Every one of the monastic Brotherhoods had its 
beginning in a passionate exaltation of spirit, a 
fervid devotion to the worship of God, a profound 
and utter longing to live in Christ and to reveal 
him to the world, such as our age can hardly con- 
ceive. Those early monks were so sincere believ- 
ers that they never dreamed of explaining the 
words of Jesus. He had inculcated poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience, both in his words and by his 
walk. They vowed themselves to poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience. Their life was to meditate on 
him, and do his work. 

Lest they should know anything save Christ snd 
him crucified, they forswore every human bond. 
They fasted and scourged themselves that the 
body might be wholly subjected to the spirit. 
They annihilated the individual in order to be al- 
together possessed by God. They enjoined celiba- 
ey that they might be untempted of earthly affec- 
tions. They sought obscurity and hardship that 
they might not seek for worldly advancement- 
They gave up manhood with its infinite riches, 
that they might attain sainthood, with its blood- 


less nonentity, not for its heavenly rewards, but 
because it was God’s will. The monasteries, them. 
selves, were fragrant with purity. They were the 
spare abode of men who had overcome the world. 
But their bareness was fairer than luxury, since it 
was the expression of holiness. 

By-and-by corruption crept in, as was inevita- 
ble. The monks were overcome of evil. The mon- 
asteries became the home of nameless vices. But, 
by-and-by, again, a great revival swept over them. 
The impulse of the first centuries of the Church 
awoke once more. If the monks had outgrown 
the earlier mysticism, their spirit of worship but 
put on another form. If their faith had ceased in 
a measure to be contemplative, it had become oper- 
ative. They taught the ignorant. They succored 
the starving. They interfered between the op- 
pressor and his victim. They braved pestilence 
and famine, asking noreward. They went as mis- 
sionaries to the ends of the known worid. They 
counted martyrdom but joy for His name's sake. 
Their walls sheltered the debtor, the criminal, the 
outcast. Whom these houses of God protected 
the powers of this world dared not touch. All the 
arts combined to make them beautiful. It was 
the debt they owed to the only sanctuary which 
learning and the arts could find throughout the 
Dark Ages. 

Again the light of the monasteries went out in 
darkness, not again to be rekindled. The idea 
which gave them birth, that emasculation and not 
consecration of man’s powers is holiness, the world 
outgrows. The work they did has been taken up 
by more efficient hands. Civilization is learning 
that education is not a charity but a right. It is 
coming to perceive that the only real help for the 
poor is the teaching them to help themselves. It 
begins to understand that the Religious Orders are 
not composed of ascetics bound by vows to re- 
nounce the world, but of those unvowed, un- 
frocked, stout-bodied saints, who, living in the 
world, labor to make it better through wholeseme, 
hearty, loving humanity. 

But if, with our broader light, we nineteenth 
century Christians bring less earnestness to our 
different task, then the zeal of the monks shames 
us. Especially if we bring not insight to see that 
the Romanist idea, (like the ideas of all past 
faiths), was not a lie but a partial truth, and hu- 
mility. to be grateful that, through the Catholic 
attainment of that moiety, we Protestants have 
been able, as we believe, to reach almost the 
whole, then the lowly spirit of the Brotherhoods 
is our reproach. 

‘*There is more day to dawn,” wrote Thoreau. 
Perhaps when the millennial glory smites our dull 
eyes we may discern our present selves and our 
present dogmas to have been as fanatical, as fool- 
ish, and as far removed from the true communion 
with Christ, as the common judgment carelessly 
asserts the monastics to have been. 


TENDENCIES TO AGREEMENT. 


HE divisions of Christianity appear on the sur- 
face, the agreements only reveal themselves to 
one who looks deeply. If weconsider the specula- 
tive discussions upon religion among the various or- 
thodox and liberal sects of Protestantism, we seem 
at first to find a multitude of radical and hopeless 
antagonisms. But if we get at the real ideas of the 
seeming opponents ; especially if we compare the 
present state of the field with that of even a few 
years ago ; if, farther, we study those thinkers on 
each side who seem best to represent the tendency 
and probable future of their respective parties—we 
shall find underlying some of these superficial 
antagonisms, and slowly emerging above them, 
a substantial agreement which is of the highest 
importance. The agreement may be very far from 
entire coincidence ; it may leave room for material 
divergences of intellectual conception ; but where 
it is ample enough-to create spirifual sympathy and 
practical fellowship, we may well be satisfied. 

We are not now speaking of those who stand 
outside of any distinct Christian belief—of such 
men as Strauss or John Stuart Mill. We do in- 
deed believe that the efforts toward truth of these 
and men like them will ultimately contribute toa 
fundamental harmony of religious belief. The 
first great discovery of astronomy was that which 
showed the earth and planets moving around a 
common sun. It was for a later time to learn that 
the vagrant comets were held by the same great 
central force. So, hereafter, it may be found that 
every honest truth-seeker, however eccentric his 
orbit, has been gravitating toward the common 
Sun of light and life. But at present we have in 
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Christian have a symbol of a certain agreement, 
and wé wish to show that this agreement is greater 
in extent, even in matters of opinion than their 
nominal differences would indicate. 

Take, for instance, the question as to the nature 
of Christ. For more than half a century thought 
has been intensely active upon this. The contro- 
versy, in its ardor as well asin its subject, recalls 
the first great theological stuggle within the Chris- 
tian Church. But how signifieant the difference 
between the issue of the Arian controversy and 
the course of the modern discussion! Then a 
sharp metaphysical line was drawn, and the whole 
hierarchy of the Church was convoked to pro- 
nouce on which side lay essential truth and on 
which was damnable error. The decision there 
made was enforced by the strong arm of per- 
secution against all dissenters. Now, Protestants 
acknowledge no final human authority, and are 
somewhat slow to affix curses to the views of op- 
ponents. Along with this growth of freedom and 
tolerance it looks at first as if we had lost all pros- 
pect of any kind of unanimity. But in truth there 
is a real and growing agreement as to the nature 
of Christ among all who call themselves Christians. 
Whether they be Unitarians or Trinitarians, they 
are generally one as to this : that Jesus Christ was 
the ideal and perfect man, whose likeness is the 
model toward which all are to strive ; and, farther, 
that in his person there was expressed so much of 
‘God's own nature as can be revealed under the 
limitations of human flesh. There are some Uni- 
tarians who will dissent from this; there are some 
Trinitarians who will regard it as very incom- 
plete; but we believe that the great majority of 
both bodies agree in viewing Christ as the supreme 
model to humanity and the supreme earthly mani- 
festation of Divinity. To all who so regard him 
he rightfully becomes not only a guide to be 
wholly trusted, but a leader to be followed, a 
Saviour to be loved, in life a Divine Friend and in 
death a sure Hope. Those to whom he is thus 
the center of feeling and of faith can well post- 
pone to such agreement their differences about the 
precise co-relations of the divine with the human 
in him, or of the Son with the Father. 

Take, again, the different views as to the essen- 
tial quality of human nature. Ontheone hand the 
best representatives of modern orthodoxy state 
the doctrine of “ total depravity "—so far as they 
yet use the phrase—in terms essentially milder 

than those of the medieval schoolmen or the 
Westminster divines. On the other side, among 
those who have most strenuously asserted the in- 
trinsic excellence of human nature, the deepest 


thinkers will be found most earnestly maintaining 


the dependence of man upon God's spirit for his 
highest development. There is this belief in com- 
mon between the two: that all men profoundly 
need the present aid of God to overcome the 
moral evil that besets them, and miss all that is 
best until they find him. And for practical pur- 
poses that is the root of the whole matter. Upon 
such a statement, too, until science settles the 
Darwinian controversy, the friends and opponents 
of that theory within the Church must find com- 
mon standing-room. Whether man’s remote an- 
cestor was a perfect man or an ape—and we do not 
say the question is unimportant—in either case 
the essential matter as to religion is this: that for 
anen as we know them, a direct, personal, sympa- 
thetic union in feeling and purpose with their 
Divine Father is a vital necessity. And here real 
‘Christians, of whatever name, are at one, and 
. pledged alike to a life-and-death resistance to the 
‘Godlessness which threatens us. 

Or, turn to the Bible—a garden turned into a 
battle-ground! Yet all thoughtful religious men 
are tending to these two conclusions: first, that in 
this Book we have a Divine revelation ; secondly, 
that we are bound to use all diligence in learning 
what that revelation really is. The more the Bible 
is studied the mere it is agreed on all sides tft we 
‘have in it an incomparable treasury of moral 
teaching, a transcendent insight into spiritual 
‘truth, a veritable disclosure of God to men. And 
amen are slowly learning that this very precious- 
mess is a reason, not for accepting without ques- 
‘tion the constructions that have in later ages been 
‘placed upon the Book and become traditional, but 
for the most earnest and fearless inquiry into the 
‘real character and teaching of the Book. To dis- 
entangle the Divine revelation from the human 
‘vestment ; to learn what part of the composite 
‘whole is local, national, transitory, and what is 

permanent and essential; what is the vital and 
. eternal truth wrapped up in parable and poem 
and history—this work is coming to be accepted 


Scriptures most. There is yet a good deal of mu- 
tual misunderstanding between those who stand 
for the Bible as too sacred to be freely handled 
and those who declare for free investigation and 
criticism. But the smoke is beginning to lift, and 
the two parties to find that they are both ranged 
under the banner of Truth. 

To go no farther, we think the tendencies among 
Christians of every name to agreement on these 
great matters—Christ as a manifestation of God, 
man in his need of God, the Bible as the record of 
a Divine revelation—may be clearly discerned by 
the eye, not of hope only, but of candid observa- 
tion. That they exist we may largely thank that 
unchecked inquiry into all religious questions 
which is so characteristic of the time. We hope 
and pray that there may never again be extended 
over the world that cast-iron uniformity which is 
the boast of the Roman Church, a uniformity 
secured by banishing or silencing all who may 
differ, and which, to maintain an external phan- 
tasm of truth, slays the spirit of truth-seeking. 
We do look, on the other hand, for a sure, slow 
progress, through the free comparison of honest 
thought—a progress guided by the Divine Spirit 
which has the ages for its fleld—into an agreement 
among men upon truths which are vitally related 
to human character and happiness. We hail these 
special tendencies to harmony which we seem to 
discern, as tokens of that better day: and if, in 
any respect, we read them imperfectly, none the 
less we have faith in its coming. 


THE VOICE OF JUSTICE. 


HE conviction of Tweed was followed, on 
Wednesday, by that of Ingersoll and Far- 
rington, who were indicted not only for misde- 
meanors, but for forgery in cooking up the false 
accounts by which the members of the Tammany 
Ring swindled the people of New York out of vast 
sums of money. The jury promptly returned a 
verdict of guilty, and on Friday the two culprits 
were brought before the court for judgment. The 
words of Judge Davis in pronourgcing sentence 
upon Ingersoll, the principal offender, were at 
once so just, and firm, and :o well adapted to form 
and strengthen a wholesome public sentiment, 
that we print them here: 


“ Ingersoll, it has often devolved upon mein the course of 
many years’ administration of the judicial office to pronounce 
sentence upon convicted criminals, and oftentimes on men 
who, under certain emotions of passion, had committed 
crimes, or were driven by great privation, or in danger by 
poverty or absolute want, to commit crimes affecting prop- 
erty, and I have always felt in such cases that while the law 
must be administered for the protection of society, yet the 
judge was at liberty, in consideration of the weakness of hu- 
man nature, to be as lenient as a proper sense of justice 
would permit. But your crime was of a very different grade. 
You were appointed to a very important public office. You 
were made a Commissioner of the Court-house of this county, 
and you took a solemn oath to support the Constitution of 
your country and your State and to be faithful in the dis- 
charge of the duties of your office according to the best of 
your ability. By accepting the office you entered into a con- 
tract with the people of your county that you would to the 
best of your ability protect them against great wrongs and 
frauds, and you solemnized that contract by an oath. The 
violation of that oath, it is true, does not involve in law the 
crime of perjury, but in sound morality it is a violation of. it 
in the sight of God and man. How did you perform that 
contract and keep that oath? Instead of protecting the 
people from plunder, you yourself became a plunderer, 
united with others, as appeared before the Court in 
the evidence on another case, in the greatest scheme of 
plunder ever known in this or perhaps in any other country. 
From the evidence laid before the Court in the case of Tweed 
you appear to have been the recipient through charges laid 
against the county for the County Court-house of $3,810,391.18 
out of which you turned over to Woodward $1,817,467.49, leav- 
ing apparently in your hands of county funds over $1,000, 763.31, 
Of this fact the Court cannot fail to take notice, not for any 
purpose affecting the question of your guilt, but as affecting 
your connection with the enormous frauds on the county 
that have been perpetrated. What was the character of your 
crime? Instead of being always what you promised, ready 
to protect the county and to perform the duties you under- 
took to discharge, you deliberately, as appears in this case 
caused to be prepared a claim against the county which bad 
little or no just foundation in fact. You prepared it in the 
name of a long extinct copartnership, not daring to put your 
own name or your own joint stock association to it, lest the 
fact of your being President of the latter should develop its 
true character; and then you carried out the scheme through 
the various stages, until finally the warrant had been pro- 
cured and the money obtained, and as one step in obtaining 
the money you indorsed upon the warrant the name of the 
firm by whosé name you obtaimed that account, and thus com- 
mitted the crime of forgery. The crime thus committed does 
not stand by itself, but involves the crime of mor. perjury, or 
the violating of your official oath, and the crime of fraud in 
fabricating an account which had no existence, and obtaining 
| the money under false pretences by that course of conduct to 

which I have adverted ; and, as a necessary step in the prog- 
reas of the offence, you were necessarily obliged to commit 
the crime of forgery, upon which, by the facts before the 
Court, the law wasabie to lay its hands upon you. But, look- 
ing at the whole thing, and surveying the whole course of 
your conduct in respect to the transaction, there is that degree 


@s the appropriate task of those who prize the | 


| deliberation, consideration, and preparation, that 


could be no two opinions as to the justice of your conviction 
and the sentence to be pronounced upon you. We are very 
unfortunate in this State in not having laws that enable 
courts to properly punish crimes of this character. I mean 
not forgery, but crimes that officers commit in violation of 
official duty, involving, of necessity, moral perjury, and in- 
volving deliberation and intent; we are, as I said, very un- 
fortunate in not having laws adequate to punish that class 
of crimes. I trust another Legislature will not pass through 
its seasion without enacting laws to preserve official purity 
and to levy penalties against crimes such as this. Ali the 
Court can do in your case is to make an example of you to the 
extent the statute permits. It seems a very small penalty 
considering the character of the crime. You ocoupy a good 
position in society. Your friends and_ relatives, as I am in- 
formed, are not only respectable but estimable citizens of 
this community. You have a wife whom the Court pities, 
tenderly pities, under this terrible calamity. You have 
friends who will feel this blow more deeply, perhaps, than 
you do; but even they, in the hour of their deepest agony, 
must admit the justice of the law and the sentence pro- 
nounced upon you. The sentence is that you be imprisoned 
in the prison at Sing Sing, at hard labor, for the term of five 
years, which is the utmost penalty that the statute permits 
the Court to inflict.”’ 


Words such as these, from a Court of Justice in 
this city, so long under the rule of thieves, are like 
the introduction of wholesome air into a building 
long befouled with unwholesome and deathly 
vapors. To Judge Davis are due the grateful 
thanks of all good citizens for the firmness and im- 
partiality with which he has held the scales of jus- 
tice, and for the courage which he has shown in 
vindicating the outraged majesty of the law. 

Farrington, who was but a tool of Ingersoll, and 
who probably did not share in the profits of his 
crime, was sentenced to Sing Sing for one yearand 
six months. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—It seems that ten counties in Illinois, at the 
recent election, chose women for School Superintend- 
ents. One of the “elect ladies,” Mary Allen West, of 
Galesburg, writes to us follows: 

“I was elected for Knox against my wishes, but in such a 
way that I could not help feeling flattered thereby. I know 
that, for the honor of mankind, you will be pleased to know 
that throughout the entire campaign—and it was one of the 
most hotly contested ones our county has known for years— 
there was not one thing said or done to wound me; from first 
to last the gentlemen did everything possible to make it pleas- 
ant for me. The gentlemen candidates received the usual 
share of abuse; but not a shadow of it was shown me, even 
by the bitterest opposition papers. Since the election I have 
been serenaded and congratulated almost to death. My bonds 
—thirty thousand dollars—were signed by leading men in the 
county, who came all unasked and told me they should be 
glad to sign them ; and so with everything. So far as I know 
the same is true in the other nine counties. The gentlemen 
show that wherever they think a lady has shown her fitness 
for a place they have bees ready and anxious to yield it to 
her.” 

—Who doesn’t know the Missionary Herald as one 
of the old familiar acquaintances of a life-time? Yet 
weread with surprise that our old friend is entering op 
its seventieth volume. To wish it prosperity is to wish 
good to the representative of the noblest Christian en- 
terprise. This especially is to be said about it: that an 
intelligent interest in the foreign missionary work is de- 
sirable in the highest degree, as much for its effect on in- 
dividual Christians as for the advancement of the work 
itself. With all the criticism so freely bestowed on the 
whole genius and result of missionary work, we believe 
none have so hearty faith in it as those who know 
most about it. The Herald is the only public organ— 
so far as the American Board is concerned—of com- 
munication between its missionaries and the home 
churches. If any class of men are entitled to an atten- 
tive and sympathetic hearing from American Chris- 
tians, it is these who have gone to plant Christianity 
among the heathen. We trust the Herald may findan 
increasing prosperity, that shall testify to the rapid 
growth of tbe work for which it stands. 


—The leading topic among our religious ex- 
changes of the past week is the case of Dr. Cummins. 
We have purposely deferred further editorial comment 
until the meeting which he has called for this week, to 
push forward his scheme for a new church, shall show 
by its character how much strength attaches to the 
movement. On the surface it has had scarcely any 
support from those who might be expected to enlist in 
it; but as the call so emphatically states that its pur- 
pose is not to debate the question of organization, but 
to organize, we presume Dr. Cummins bhasassurance of 
some coadjutors. Naturally, he has drawn on himself 
a hot fire from all quarters of the church he has left; 
nowhere hotter than from the Low Church wing, who 
feel especially aggrieved by his defection. It seems 
like a virtual concession that the principles for which 
he and they have been contending have no rightful 
place In the Episcopal Church, and in so far tends to 
weaken their position against their opponents within 
the Church. The question as to how his withdrawal 
shall be treated, as a matter of ecclesiastical discipline, 
appears to be still under discussion among the Bishops. 
It is stated in Monday’s papers that some favor the 
swiftest and most emphatic expulsion of the offender, 
without the delay which the law extends te ordinary 
cases; but we believe that it will be held more digni- 
fied and seemly to avoid all appearance of haste or of 


anger, 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. What is meant by “ Make to yourselves friends of 
the mammon of unrighteousness"? How far does the 
between the unjust steward and the Lords 

- steward hold good? 


WO correspondents make substantially the 
same inquiry. No comparison is complete in all 
particulars. Some parables touch truth on many 
sides, some on but one, none on all. The parable of 
the unjust steward teaches us that even the lowest 
business shrewdness ought to make us use money in 
such a way that when we fail on earth those who have 
been benefited by our beneficence may welcome us in 
Jheaven. It is a lesson peculiarly appropriate to the 
bard times, a chance to make an investment sure to 
bring a good return. But if you will notice the verse 
following—viz, Luke xvi. 10,—you will see that our 
Lord does not fail to draw another moral from the 
. parable which condemns the unjust steward. 

2. Is there any warrant, by declaration or hint in the 
Word-of God, for the sentiment frequently expressed in 
hymns and religious writings and not seldom in the 
pulpit, “That the wrath of God descended upon his 
dying Son’’? 

Certainly the words quoted are not true, except they 
be taken in a most hyperbolical sense, and scarcely in 
any possible sense. God was neverangry with his Son. 

3. What blessing is secured to the infant by its bap- 
tism that the unbaptized child does not enjoy? What 
curse will come upon tie unbaptized that may not fall 
upon the baptized ? 

No blessing is secured, and no curse averted, directly 
by the baptism of an infant. Christianity kuows no 
magic virtueinarite. Butif the parents who offer a 
child for baptism are by this offering’ led to a more 
faithful rearing of it, the child indirectly secures a 
blessing and escapes a curse. 

4. What is the sin against the Holy Ghost? 

It is not the sin of an ignorant man, or of a man 
blinded by his own sensuality. It is not the sin of a 
man who opposes Christ believing him not to be 
Christ. But it is such a statc of wickedness as is indi- 
cated by a wilful and blasphemous opposition to God’s 
work, an extreme opposition that insincerely attrib- 
utes the work of God to the powers of evil. The 
reason why the sinis not pardonableis that the person 
whose heart is s0 base as to defy and blaspheme God 
with a mind fully informed has lost the power of 
amcudment. No human soul that hasa desire to be 
better can be said to have reached this state of hopeless 
and defiant blasphemy. People who think they have 
- committed this sin are, in-nine cases out of ten, suffer- 
ers from dyspepsia, spinal disease, hypochondria, hys- 
teria, or some form of incipient mental insanity. It is 
of little use to argue with them. They should be 
treated for their phvsical disease. 

5. If I do not misinterpret your article on young 
Leggett’s death, you approve of hazing in colleges. 

We disapprove of hazing in colleges as we do of all 
- other rowdyism and villainous disturbance of the 
peace, and we should be glad to see every young ruf- 
fian who engages in hazing sent to jail. Leggett’s death 
bad nothing to do with hazing. He was receiving in- 
itiation into a secret society, of his own free will. The 
accident was the resuit of stupid carelessness at best, 
but it was not the resuit of haaing, 

6. What does ** Commencement” in college derive its 
name from? 

The end of one year is the beginning of the next. At 
*“ Commencement” each successful student commences 
to rank in the degree next above the one in which he 
has been during the preceding year. 

7. In the marriage lay which closes Tennyson's IN 
Memoriam is the poet describing a real marriage of 
‘his sister to somebody else, or only anideal marriage to 
Arthur? 

We have no sources of information except the 
marriage lay itself; but from it we deem the marriage 
to have been areal one to some living lover. The allu- 
sion to Arthur asa “stiller guest’’ would of itself for- 
bid any other supposition. 

8. Was it meanto publish a part of * Brave Hearts’ 
én the CHRISTIAN UNION, and after we all got nicely 
interested in it, discontinue it, publish it in book form, 
and coolly inform your unfortunate subscribers what 
you will sell it to them for? 

Some people’s bump of misunderstanding is abnor- 
mally developed. We omitted the last installment one 
week to make room for other things, and then inserted 
it. The whole of “ Brave Hearts” has appeared in our 

columns. 


A GIRL’S FOREVER. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


HE mulberry flowers came dropping down 
Sweet over the two that stood together. 

Parting there by the gateway brown, 

Still and sad in the soft May weather. 
He held her close for a last long kiss :— 
**T will wait for you, dear,”’ she said, “forever! 
No later bour shall be false to this; 

For mine is a love that can alter never!’’ 


‘The mulberry flowers drop down once more 
Sweet over the two that stand together :— 
But not the two that stood before, 
Parting sad in ghe soft May weather! 


‘For the earth has changed its bloom again, 

And the love has changed that could alter never. 
‘But a year bas come and gone since then |— 

And that is the length of a girl's forever! 


The Sunday-School. 


Mission-school children love to be entertained with 
novelties, and there is no harm in delighting their instinctive 
curiosity now and then. Something quite new was recently 
allowed to an English country school, which interested the 
entire neighborhood as well. As a new mission-hall was go- 
ing up, it was proposed that one hundred children should 
have cards and gather contributions for bricks, and that each 
one should lay a brick on the walls to signalize their success. 
Naturally everybody became interested in the novel scheme, 
and when the scholars moved in procession to the hall, a large 
crowd gathered to the ceremony. In after years those little 
ones will still feel a pride in reading on the outside wall, 
“ This row of bricks was laid by one hundred scholars.” 


The book reviewer of the Springfield Republican has 
come to very much the same conclusion that many others 
have about Sunday-school literature. He is not too sweep- 
ing when he says that a good deal of it is made up of weakly 
written, sensational, goodish storics, a kind of slops which is 
really bad for the digestion of youthful minds—w 
both their mental and moral tone, and precluding a taste for 
historical reading.” The trouble is that the authorship of 
this literature is left to anybody and everybody, whereas the 
best talent ought to be devoted toit. Putting it on the low- 
est ground, there is an opportunity here for some one to win 


reputation as a writer of Sabbath-school books. 


To push forward Sunday-school work in destitute 
localities, to form mission-schools and adopt a plan of visita- 
tion among the scholars on the part of the teachers, to urge 
every member of congregations to belong to the school, and 
to have normal instruction for teachers so that they can pre- 
sent the subject of the lessons with some uniformity to the 
scholars, were among the points resolved upon bya gathering 
of Baptists in Norwich, Conn., the other day. These are good 
resolutions; but what meetings have to do now is not to 
“adopt resolutions” simply, but to adopt them as their own, 
and make them bear fruit. A multitude of good works have 
been neglected under the cover of that word—“ Resolutions.” 


With the Quakers, Sunday-school is the “ First-Day 
school,” and the Societies in and around Philadelphia find 
that it feeds their churches to an encouraging extent, and 
would materially increase their numbers if more of them 
were established. This is what al) congregations experience. 
By nurturing the schools, they can keep their own ranks full 
and devoted to the institution of their youth. The one de- 
pends upon the other. Upon the ground of mere self-inter- 
est, churches cannot afford to neziect their Sunday-schools. 


A teacher is troubled with what he calls a Sunday- 
school flirt, a young, giddy girl, who never pays attention to 
what is going on in her class, but has her eyes glancing over 
to John Soft or Charlie Simple, and he wants to know how to 
manage her. Remonstrances do no good, and her example is 
bad. He hasa remedy, but his supcrintendent objects to his 
applying it asspringing from alow motive. Itis, to bring John 
and Charlie into the same class with Miss Flirt, which would 
take away the illusions that disturb her mind, and would re- 
veal to them that she was the most backavard of all the girls 
in the class. This would bring her to her sensesif anything 
could. Now that teacher, and he is not far from right, claims 
that any method that will overcome the girl's flirtation ought 
to be used, because it is not worse than the flirtation itself, 
and might accomplish its object. Incorrigible cases can be 
shamed into propriety oftentimes, and why should this not 
be done in the Sabbath-school, when everything else fails ? 


As we learn something from every pew suggestion 
or plan for conducting school exercises, a glance at one way 
of holding children's services in England will be interesting 
if not instructive. It is novel, but apparently as efficacious 
as any method can be. A minister describes it as follows: 
“You will find great variety in the service—several hymns, 
short prayers, short, earnest addresses, and then, after the 
great truths of the Gospel are set forth, the service is closed 
and the conversational meeting is held. This is the very 
marrow of the work, the very harvest field. The meeting 
breaks up into little groups, and you get a few children 
around you, and begin with prayer, and then use something, 
perhaps, that has come with power in the address—something 
that God has made fresh in your own souls. What confu- 
sion! perhaps you say; but it is no such thing. I am told 
that in one of the meetings at Liverpool there were thirty- 
seven such groups—thirty-seven teachers speaking to the 
children round them about Jesus, and yet you might have 
heard a pin drop. And after speaking to the group of chil- 
dren, it is well to get them, one by one, and speak to them, 
and lead them to Jesus in prayer.’”’ This was said at a mect- 
ing of the “ Children’s Special Service Mission” in London. 


Training children to give is one of the duties of pa- 
rents which they do not so much neglect as tail to recognize. 
The principle, and not the habit of giving, is the main thing 
to be inculcated, for then the habit will take care of itself. 
Children need to be told the wherefore of all they do to 
sharpen their intelligence, and, in religious matters, to in- 
crease their faith. As a writer in the Sabbath-School World 
discriminates, there are two ways of training the young to 
be good givers—one, the passive way of handing them money 
to drop into the contribution-box, explaining why they do it, 
and the other, imsisting that they shall earn, by some special 
service, every penny that they give. To both these ways 
there are objections which will readily occur, and the more | 
natural method suggests itself of having children make their 
church and charitable gifts Just as grown people ought to. 
“ A man does not give away everything he earns; nor should 
he give only what has been handed him to give. Of all that 
he gets by gift or hard work or self-denial, he ought to give 
a share into the Lord’s treasury. It should be the same with 
children. In whatever way a child gets money, part of his 
receipts should go to charity. If a child never has money 
except by earning it, his givings must, of course, come out 
of his earnings, and he should be encouraged to earn and to 
give as God prospers him.” 


It is certainly a mean and cowardly thing to require 
study from the scholar and not from the teacher. This opin- 
ion, expressed by a teacher, is evidently founded on the ob- 
servation that the scholar is too often the only one who gives 
the necessary attention to the lesson, — 


THE SUFFICIENCY OF BIBLE TRUTH. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


T is feared and asserted that a reference to 
human reason would open the door to all sorts of 
heresy ; that leaving out certain forms from our creeds 
would be bringing in certain other forms whose root 
is evil and whose fruit-is death. We must raise bar- 
riers against an “ ever-restless, ever-developing, never- 
finished, progressive theology.”’ It will not do to con- 
fine ourselves to Bible statements, because Bible words 
do not mean to people now-a-days the same that they 
meant to people when they were uttered. They have 
lost something of their significance, of their solemnity. 
Words which meant then only one thing now mean | 
whatever you choose. Explanation and interpretation 
have so perverted the sacred texts that the Bible can 
no longer be trusted among the people, unsupported, 
but must be bulwarked with gloss and comment, by 
By whom? One is just as far off as another from 
Bible times. Ariaus and Arminians, the Dark Ages and 
the Renaissance, heresy and schism brood with equal 
gloom over us all. If the language of the Bible has 
been perverted to almost any meaning that a preten- 
tious rationalizing may put upon it, how shall we know 
which of those meanings to incorporate into our creed 
as the true one? If the sacred writers confined them- 
selves to simple statements because their hearers were 
too near the facts to make any mistake, and if we are 
so far off that we are liable to great mistakes unless we 
have additional elaboration, formulated statements, 
inferences and systems lifted into the realm of fun- 
damental truth, in whom rests the authority to make 
these additions and to formulate Scriptural simplicity, 
and to say, once for all: this is what Christ mreant; 
this is the real gist of Paul’s words? Have we an 
apostle among us? The Prophets, do they live forever? 
Where is that fountain of ititerpretation of which if a 
man drink, he shall mistake no more? Who has had 
this supplementary inspiration which not only illumin- 
ates the Scriptures to his own edification, but author- 
ises him to impose his interpretation as the condition 
of union with Christ’s visible church on earth? 

No one will deny the claims of truth. Sharp and 
positive convictions are better than an indifferentism 
naming itself with the name of liberality. Let the 
Presbyterians govern themselves by a synod, and the 
Congregationalists guide themselves by a council, and 
the Universalists stay in a church that believes God is 
too good to damn them, and the Unitarians in a church 
that believes they are too good to be damned. We 
need advocate no levelling of necegsary barriers; no. 
sentimental union of feebleness and fustian; but if 
there are advantages in belonging to the church, if the 
communion of saints, if the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper is a sacred and solemn privilege, we bave no 
right to exclude from its participation those whom the 
Bible does not exclude. Ye take too much upon you, 
ye sons of Levi, when ye graff the wild olive-branches 
of your own conclusions into the good olive-tree of 
God's gospel, and call it all alike the vineyard of the 
Lord. 

I do not suppose we have departed any farther from 
the faith once delivered to the saints than the Divine 
Being knew we should depart. When He inspired the 
sacred writers, he knew just as well what the perver- 
sions of a pretentious rationalism would do with the 
words as our modern theologians know what it has 
done with them. Andif He still let the words stand 
as symbols of faith and tests of piety, cannot we afford 
to let them stand? Perhaps the ark of God is not so 
unsteady as itseems. Perhaps it will not topple over 
even if we leaveit to its own Divine Strength. It has 
been brought forward as one great proof of the di- 
vine origin of the Bible, that it was not confined toone 
age and one people, but was adapted to all ages and 
all peoples. What becomes of this miraculous adapta- 
tion if it must be supplemented and interpreted and 
apendixed, and generally pieced out and filled in be- 
fore it can safely be trusted as a lamp unto our feet 
and a light unto our path? Christ himself says: Who- 
soever believeth in me shall never die. But we have 
discovered that men may say they believe and yet say 
nothing, may call Christ the Son of God, and yet mean 
nothing. Therefore we are not contented that they 
should confess Christ before men. We will not even 
let them simply confess Christ before men. We build 
up a wall of logical precision and verbal exactness and 
metaphysical distinction, and say that any man that 
entereth by the door into the sheepfold and climbeth 
not up this way, the same is a thief and a robber. 
Would it not be better, like Christ, to put a generous 
construction on men’s motives, to believe that he who 
is not positively against Christ is on his part; thatif a 
man cares enough about Christ to believe in him in any 
sort of way, he will not lightly speak evil of him; that 
if he calls him the Son of God, he certainly means 
nothing bad? He may be yet far off from the full 
assurance of faith. He may see the Lord only through 
a glass very darkly, but why is he to be treated as a 
hypocrite, a pretender, and a foe, to be barred out 
witb formula and exegesis, to be unmasked and ex- 
posed, as it were, and not rather welcomed in, though 
not to doubtful disputations? Is not a man more likely 
to be built up in the faith inside than outside the 
church? How, then, can the salvation of the world be 
furthered by multiplying tests beyond those which 
God himself laid down? If Christ could trust the gen- 
eral honesty of human nature in confessing him, why 
cannot we? 
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And why is an “ ever-restless, ever-developing, never- 
nished, progressive theology” a thing to be guarded 
against? Has any man or any school of theologians 
ever found out the Almighty unto perfection? A 
very high authority, long ago, declared that touching 
the Almighty, we cannot find him out. If He is in- 
deed infinite, must not the science that treats of Him, 
unless it is a dead science, be ever-restless, ever- 
developing, never-finished, and progressive? It will 
make a thousand mistakes, but the greatest mistake 
which theology can make is to fold its hands, cease 
to develop, cease to progress, and say, “ It is finished.” 
All the ages and all the worlds may strive, by search- 
ing, to find out God, and though the search is most 
‘Dlissful in process and most blessed in results, ever and 
ever behind it remains the Almighty, forever found by 


the sincere seeker, yet forever and forever to be 


eought. 


TACT IN DOING GOOD, 
BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER. 


TYMOLOGY is justly thought an unsafe guide 
for ascertaining the actual meaning of words; 
since words often attain to meanings widely remote 
from any promise contained in their germs. Itis true, 
nevertheless, of a multitude of words that the primi- 
tive sense of them tinges all their derivative uses. In 
these cases the etymon serves as a kind of window 
through which we get glimpses of their interior im- 
port. “Tact” primarily signifies touch. It points to 
that mode of finding out truth which lies in the actual 
contact of the organ of feeling. There are things with 
regard to which every other test is inadequate. Scales 
and measures fail for want of sufficient delicacy. Only 
the touch of the living hand is sure. We proceed any- 
where by tact when we feel our way. Tact is the in- 
tuitive judgment, or the judgment which is not less 
prompt that intuition, and is so prompt that the data 
which produce and justify it are too subtle for easy 
analysis. Rules, abstract and @ priori reasonings, may 
De clumsy tools in various emergencies where a little 
tact is all that is required. Thus tact is akin to com- 
mon sense—the power of judging right in the absence 
of rules and precedents. Tact presupposes quick per- 
ception, delicate sympathy, facile accommodation to 
<ircumstances. It is partly a native quality and partly 
an acquired talentand grace. It is peculiarly woman’s 
power. Itis proverbial that in a thousand exigencies 
woman's wit will smooth a path which the brain of a 
male philosopher finds impassable. Comte is said to 
have indicated his low estimate of the intellect of wo- 
man by identifying it with what he called “ a small in- 
stantaneous sagacity.’’ The disparagement is without 
foundation in truth; but even this “instantancous 
sagacity ’’ is not anything to be despised. The ready 
invention, the rapid execution of a plan, even if it be 
with respect to no very momentous interest, is no in- 
sicuificant item in the means of happiness. 

Tact is an essential ingredient in what is termed 
“*“‘knack.”’ Wherever men are to be dealt with, from 
the village school to the legislative assembly, it is an 
invaluable supplement to other gifts of mind and 
<haracter. It is one of the most valuable qualities of a 
good physician. It enters into everything that can be 
«classified under the comprehensive term “ manipula- 
tion.”’ Tact in an orator presides over the marshaling 
of his arguments, and guides him in selecting the weap- 
ons best adapted to his purpose. The advocate at the 
bar, be his talents and legal erudition what they may, is 
shorn of half of his power without it. Like a general 
on the field of battle, he must be governed by the 
whole combination of circumstances in the midst of 
which he is to act his part; and to this end he must be 
able to survey, to judge, and to act as if by instinct. 

There is a tact to be employed in doing good. To 
do another a favor, especially a pecuniary favor,—who 
<ioes not know how much depends here on the exercise 
of this indefinable grace? One man is sure to wound 
your sensibility by his manner of serving you; another 
‘™man saves you from all such annoyances, and, while 
loading you with benefits, almost seems to be making 
himself your debtor. To convey instruction, in par- 
ticular when the element of rebuke enters into it, with 
no offensive assumption of superiority, and with a 
skill which probes without inflicting needless pain, is a 
rare ability. There are bunglers in the art of teaching 
and guiding the souls of men, as there are in mechan- 
‘ical pursuits. How often are prejudices to be removed 
which are invulnerable to a direct assault, but which 
melt away, as snow under a warm sun, before a more 
adroit method of approach. Stubborn, capricious, 
opinionated, jealous persons are to be won to a co- 
operation in some charitable work. Miserly people 
are to be moved to part with their money, and to give 
‘it to those who need it. For effecting such ends some- 
thing besides knowledge or benevolence is requisite. 
A nameless tact, a sort of wisdom that baffles descrip- 
tion, for the reason that it is peculiar to the individual 
and varies endlessly with circumstances, is alone effica- 
<ious. And this will often achieve results that seem 
little short of miraculous, 

' The Apostie Paul was eminent for tact. He was 
courageous, independent, even impetuous; yet he had 
notaparticle of that fanaticism which despises pru- 
dence as worldly policy, and pushes forward, reckless 
of expediency. His ardor, however high it might 
flame up, never consumed his’perspicasity. He could 
adapt himself with marvelous flexibility to times and 
Persons—could make himself all things to all men, He 


did not bring forward the same arguments to every- 
body, but selected such as would serve his purpose 
with the individual or the assembly which he hap- 
pened to be addressing. Capable, as his writings show, 
of uttering sharp language of denunciation when there 
was a call for it, he also understood how to gain the 
ear Of opponents and of bad men by mild and polite 
phraseology. He does not feel obliged to tell the 
Roman Procurator that he is a miserable idolater, but 
courteously salutes him as “‘most noble Festus.”” He 
propitiates King Agrippa by a compliment respecting 
his acquaintance with Jewish affairs. When he stood 
on Mars’ Hill, in the midst of the monuments of pagan- 
ism, he characterized his Athenian auditors as ex- 
tremely devoted to religion. A more marked exhibi- 
tion of the apostle’s tact was on the occasion of his ar- 
raignment before the Sanhedrim. Perceiving that his 
judges were partly Pharisees and partly Sadducees, he 
managed to stir up a strife between the two rival par- 
ties on the doctrine of the resurrection, which he de- 
clared to be the ground of the accusation against him ; 
and in the dust of the conflict thus adroitly kindled he 
made his escape. One is struck with surprise to see so 
large a measure of practical shrewdness in union with 
such fervor and heroism. 

There is a class of peopje whose want of tact is aptly 
described in the homely saying that “all of their 
fingers are thumbs.” They may not be deficient in be- 
nevolence, for, in order to make up tact, a certain re- 
finement of perception must be superadded to kind- 
ness. Yet it must must be remembered that Christian 
love tends to develop tact, since vigilance and sympa- 
thy are the natural offspring of such a spirit. 

-The excess and abuse of tactiscunning. Of the two, 
an obtuse bluntness is vastly preferable to undue man- 
agement and craft. Better the roughness of the bear 
than the cunning and suppleness of the fox. “Sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity ’’ are golden virtues. They 
cannot breathe in the atmosphere of shrewdness and 
calculation. The blunders of good men, whose inten- 
tions are recognized as good, are often counteracted in 
their effects, or in some way overruled for good. Sin- 
cerity is the jewel of character, in the room of which 
nothing can be gained of equal value. The enthusiast 
who flings away all judicious caution will achieve in 
the end far greater results than the man of mere poli- 
cy, who undervalues moral forces and relies on art- 
fully devised machinery. The wisdom of the serpent 
and the innocence of the dove are not commended to 
us apert from each other, but together. 


HOW HARVADD BEGAN. 
BY ARTHUR GILMAN. 


T is a good thing to take a retrospective view 
occasionally, and it is the purpose of this paper to 
look back upon the small days, and the great men who 
adorned them, in the beginning of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Truly, the glory of New England children is their 
fathers, whose lives shine with an ever-increasing 
brightness as one historian after another wipes away 
the cob-webs of misconception that time and men have 
woven over the record of their lives. 

That Harvard University was not created in the 
state in which we see it is not only a self-evident prop- 
osition, but an encournging fact to those who desire its 
greatest usefulness. Such an iostitution cannot stride 
forth full-armed like another Pdllas-Athene, for the 
days of Prometheus and Hephzstus are numbered, 
and there is no Zeus with brain mighty enough to have 
prophetic knowledge of the wants or circumstances of 
the world of intelligence in the future. A university 
such as Harvard grows, like a grand litany, or like the 
present version of our Bible, from the thoughts and 
needs of generations of men, taking form and keeping 
it by the slow action of time, which, in this case, builds 
up rather than destroys. 

Harvard University was built by men, and it is of 
them we purpose to speak; for, as Mr. Carlyle tells 
us, “‘ Man is perennially interesting to man,” and espe- 
cially are these men interesting to us from every point 
of view. They came from an old civilization, to be 
confronted on our shores by barbarism in virgin mead- 
ows and primeval forests. They were full of love for 
their mother-land, and thither many of them, after 
hard experience, returned, to enjoy in their age the 
quiet that could not be found in the borders of this 
stern, though young, England. They werestroug men, 
or they would never have come to ourshores; and they 
sought work, not only in subduing the asperities of 
nature, but also in teaching the young Indian ideas 
how to shoot, and in laying in the mind of their own 
offspring the foundation-principles upon which the 
building of the new State was to be continued after the 
fathers were in the dust. They were not “ the thrall 
of circumstances,’’ but the *“‘ victorious subduers there- 
of,”’ and one of the means by which they gained tbeir 
victory is found in the university they began. 

Whea Mr. Beecher tells us that “ American ideas 
were sprung from Boston,” he directa our thoughts 
to Harvard, for no such ideas of government, educa- 
tion and free institutions would ever have sprung from 
Boston if the seeds had not been planted and nourish- 
ed at her university. The historian of Harvard tells 
us, not without truth, that “ There is probably no in- 
stance in history where the same number of young 
men, taken indiscriminately from various classes of 
society, and trained under the same auspices, have 
afterward, in their various spheres, exerted greater in- 


| fluence on the politic’, morals, religion, thought and 


destiny of the world than the early graduates” of this 
institution. 


We have before us the first volume of Mr. Sibley’s_ 


** Biographical Sketches of Graduutes of Harvard Uni- 
versity,” an elegant tome of six hundred pages, which 
gives in the pleasantest, and perhaps the most inter- 
esting form possible, not ouly the history of the lives 
of the hundred earliest graduates, but also a history of 
the times, and of the college. More work like this is 
needed before the true impression of colonial times 
will be made upon the minds of our generation. The 
biographic style brings the reader nearer to the theme, 
and takes away the unsatisfactory one-sidedness 
ordinary records. It gives us an opportunity to ob- 
tain a rounded view of the details and general aspe¢ts 
of events, as we see the various threads of several lives 
winding in and out of the tangled meshes of the 
“magic web with colors gay,” and the glittering: 
generalities in which some of our historians cause us to 
be involved. 

The university was begun as “a schoole or colledge,” 
on the 28th of October, 1636, when the General Court 
of Massachusetts Bay, in New England, agreed to give! 
£400 toward its support. It did not, however, havea 
local habitation until the following year, in November, 
when “Mr” Dudley, “Mr.” Winthrop, “ Mr.” Cotton, 
“ Mr.” Shepard, and others, “ took order for a colledge 
at Newétowne;” and its name was not given it until 
March 13, 1638-9, when it was ordered to be called 
* Harvard Colledge.”’ This name was given in honor 
of “Mr. Harvard, a godly gentleman, and a lover of 
learning,”’ who was “stirred up” to give his library, 
and one half of his estate toward the erection of the 
buildings. 

At first, it was truly a school only, and was taught by 
one Nathaniel Eaton, a scholar of most disreputable 
memory, who was discharged by the General Court for 
“cruel and barbarous beating of Mr. Natha. Briscoe, 
and for other neglecting and misuseing of his schol- 
lers,”’ a sentence of the most righteous nature. This 
brutal being had a rule that “‘he would not give over 
correcting until he had subdued the party to his will,” 
aud in this exercise he used, on one occasiou at least, 
as Governor Winthrop tells us, “‘a cudgel which was a 
walnut tree plant, big enough to have killed a horse, 
and a yard in lengtb.” But this was not all, for al- 
though the pupils paid him well for their “ diet,”’ it 
was ordinarily nothing but porridge and pudding, 
“and that very homely;” and his wife denied them 
butter and cheése, and beer “ betwixt meals.”’ She 
also forced the young men to make their own beds at 
times, and gave “Sam Hough” just cause of offence 
by letting a certain ‘‘ Moor” or man of color, lie in his 
“sheet and pillow-bier”’! Altogether the poor fellows 
had a hard time dwellivg with master and mistress 
Eaton. 

But a new era dawned toward the latter end of the 
summer of 1640, when “the learned, reverend, and ju- 
dicious Mr. Henry Dunster” came over, and was 
pointed out by the Lord “with his uncrring finger,” 
the record piously says, as president. Thereupon money 
was contributed, to help establish the college on a still 
more firm basis, by people beyond the sea, it being 
considered that the enterprise was ‘ past the reach of 
a poor pilgrim people.’* Over the college were twelve 
overseers, six being magistrates, and six ministers, and, 
if that were not enough, the students were “ under the 
orthodox and soul-flourishing ministry of Mr. Thomas 
Shepard,” which fact is said to have had great influence 
in deciding the place at which the college was estab- 
lished. Under President Dunster the college grew. 
Nine bachelors commenced, and in 1642 the class was 
graduated in form, apparently without the loss of a 
member. Some notion of the views of the promoters of 
the college may be obtained from the “ Rules,” which 
prescribe that no one shall be admitted whocannot un- 
derstand Tully, or such like classical Latin author, ex- 
tempore, and make and speak true Latin in verse and 
prose. They were to understand that the main end of 
this life is “to know God and Jesus Christ, which is 
eternal life; and therefore to lay Christ in the bottom, 
as ‘the only foundation of all sound knowledge and 
learning.” “ And seeing the Lord only giveth wisdom, 
let every one seriously set himself by prayer in secret 
to seek it of him.” Further, they were to exercise 
themselves in reading the Scriptures twicea day. They 
could not “go abroad to other towns” without per- 
mission, and were, in general, to eschew “all profana- 
tion of God’s Name, Attributes, Word, Ordinances and 
Times of Worship,”’ and were to give daily account of 
their private reading of the Scriptures. These rules 
were not allowed to be-ignured, and we find that on 
the first commencement-day “two young men of good 
quality, lately come out of England,” having been 
complained of, “for foul misbehaviour, in swearing 
and ribaldry speeches," were corrected in the college, 
and sequestered for a time. 

Thus, in humble trust, with prayer and hard work, 
the foundations were laid upon which, year by year, 
the stones were placed that, in time, formed the uni- 
versity. The young men came with a purpose, and 
they appear to have worked witha will. They must 
have suffered privations, and their parents must, for 
money was scarce, and the steward's bills were paid in 
beef, veal, pork, mutton, poultry, grain, malt, eggs, 
butter, dheese, apples, cider, fuel, candles, cloth, feath- 
er, shoes, eemetimes in tobacoo, and even m the prod- 
ucts of the still. His office must have been quite @ 
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sketches of the first hundred graduates are presented 
in a most graphic and entertaining form, and show 
plainly that their preparation has been a painstaking 
work of love. Mr. Sibley began to prepare his mate- 
rials the year the college was two hundred years old, 
and we happen to know that his shelves and pigeon- 
holes contain documents ready for use in the future 
volumes that ought to be made. Deeply interesting 
and important as such a work is, it is also one that can 
only be well performed by ascholar of accurate habits, 
of thorough patience, impartiality, and of love for his 
labor. These traits Mr. Sibley possesses, as his book 
very well shows. 

It will be an arsenal of facts, and on its pages we 
-ghall always keep fresh memorials of the worthy men 
of New England’s Heroic Age, who, with uncompro- 
mising zeal fought for the principles they accepted, 
laid the foundation of American civilization, and 
established the first and greatest of our universities. 

CAMBRIDGE, Octuber 24, 1873. 


THE MORAL OF STOCK-GAMBLING. 


T is scarcely worth while to discuss the ques- 
tion, whether gambling is wrong per se. There is 
nothing the gambler likes better than to argue this 
question “logically,”’ demonstrating that the appeal 
‘to chance is innocent, and that when any kind of game 
is fairly played, all parties being warned beforehand, 
it is no sin to win what has been risked with full 
knowledge of the consequences. Foul play is of course 
wrong; everybody concedes that—even those who 
practice it. Buta fair exchange ofso much money for 
‘$80 much amusement and experience, and so much 
chance of gain, it is said, cannot be deserving of severe 
censure from the lips of the moralist. 

This line of discussion is unprofitable in the extreme. 
It does not touch the great truth of experience, that 
gambling in every form produces effects, upon indi- 
viduals and communities, so clearly and terribly evil 
as to brand the nature of the cause as distinctly as if 
it were forbidden in the Ten Commandments. The 
Commandments themselves are a catalogue of sins 
proved by experience up to the time of their promul- 
gation to be hurtful to men and communities.. Their 
prohibitions are warnings; and there bave been dis- 
covered since the days of Moses numerous sources of 
individual and social peril against which the Israelites 
were not warned, because they were not in special 
danger. Christ substituted for the incomplete details 
of the two Tables an immortal and universal formula, 
expressing their spirit; and under this wider law, 
whatever destroys the higher life in us or in our neigh- 
bors is evil. This is the ground upon which gambling, 
like many other social vices, is to be condemned. 

If we apply this test to the variety of gambling 
known as “‘ operating in stocks,’’ we find that all the 
conditions of evil are fulfilled. The business of ex- 
change is legitimate and necessary; and the enormous 
and daily increasing volume of transactions in stocks, 
bonds, drafts, notes and loans is largely, perhaps 
chiefly, the normal index of the great commercial ac- 
tivity and industrial enterprise of our people. More- 
over, the general honesty, execative ability and 
mutual faith and helpfulness characterizing the agents 
of this great business, are samples of virtue under 
peculiar temptations, which have not been sufficiently 
recognized and applauded. Even though the root of 
these virtues is esprit de corps, rather than deep princi- 
ple; even though the high standard maintained in 
some respects co-exists with a curiously low standard 
in others; still we must recognize the good in men 
whose sympathies are quick, whose generosity is free, 
whose passions seldom take malignant forms, and 
whose word is—a good deal better than their bonds. 
Nor would we deny that many of them are notably 
pleasant companions, kind parents, worthy citizens. 

But a great deal of the stock-business is mere gamb- 
ling; and the true effect of this business must be 
sought in the characters of those who have been shaped 
by it, not those who, in spite of it, and by virtue of 
training elsewhere obtained, avoid or overcome its evil 
influences. The present furious speculation in stocks 
dates from the period of the war; and the generation 
-of young men who have grown up under it is but just 
‘coming into the conduct of affairs. 

It is quite true that those who conquer temptations 
are worthy of special praise; but it does not follow 
that temptations are to be sought, or that their perni- 
cious character is to be denied. 

What, then, is the average result of the stock-gamb- 
ling business upon the young men who are rapidly be- 
coming its leading representatives? 

' This question is answered with startling force and 
accuracy by a writer in the American Manufacturer, 
of Pittsburgh, who has evidently gained his knowledge 
of it in the efficient school of experience. ‘Stock op- 
erators, asa class,’’ says he, ‘“‘are less well-informed 
than almost any other class of business men. Many of 
them are dashing society men, who have neither ability 
nor industry nor patience to pursue a regular and 
legitimate business. A considerable portion of them 
are simply grown-up office-boys, who have entered 
brokers’ offices, obtained an insight into the business, 
and then set up for themselves, with every thing to 
gain and noth to lose. The exciting character of 
the business c a tension upon the nerves during 
the day, and unfits them for mental effort and intel- 
lectual improvement in the evening. They must have 
continued excitement, but of a different kind; ; and 


] this they get at clubs, dinners, operas, theatres, balls 


and even more questionable places. Their daily opera- 
tions do not depend for success upon a knowledge of 
sound and general financial principles, but upon the 
hints, rumors and developments of the hour; conse- 
quently their views are extremely limited, contracted 
and partial.” 

It is no wonder that a class so superficially educated 
in the principles of financeshould prove wholly incom- 
petent to foresee or to remedy financial embarrass- 
ments in public affairs. The views of Wall Street on 
such subjects are confined to the temporary relief 
of “the street,’’ without reference to the country, 
except so far as a country is vaguely supposed to be the 
correct thing to give a basis to speculation withal, and 
to furnish the necessary supply of fresh capital from 
the rural] districts. 

Happy are they, who, seized with the insane desire 
to “‘operate,” come to New York and in three or four 
months (about the average duration of “‘country ac- 
counts’’) lose the earnings they brought for invest- 
ment, and retire sadder and wiser, to productive 
industry again. Less fortunate those, who stay so long 
within the charmed circle that they cannot break 
away; and, when sure failure overtakes them, must 
sink to the level of “‘ outside” or “ curbstone” opera- 
tors, living by their wits, or to the position of drudging 
clerks and book-keepers, crushed aud hopeless, or, 
worse yet, secretly anxious to try their luck again, and 
not over-scrupulous as to the means of gratifying this 
delusive hope. 

The writer already quoted gives a vivid picture of 
the demoralization which spreads through all trades 
from this centre of unwholesome excitement. But we 
have not room to consider all the aspects of the case. 
Nor do we intend at present to discuss the question, 
what can be done to remedy the potent evils to which 
we allude. Direct interference by legislation would 
doubtless aggravate them. A steady and wise finan- 
cial policy of government, restoring stability to legiti- 
mate industries, will doubtless tend to draw off super- 
fluous adventurers from an occupation in which the 
chances of success are less than at the roulette-tables 
of Monaco. One other remedy may be applied; one 
which seems foolish and weak, but is nevertheless 
mighty for good—plain talk about the matter. Let 
parents and sons be fully informed of the moral pcrils, 
the ignoble necessities, the precarious chances of stock- 
gambling. Let the hollowness of this mystery of sud- 
den riches be made known, and the slavery, poverty 
and barrenness that lie within. 


The Church. 


HOME, 


There has been a very marked advance this year in 
the total of the contributions of the California Congregational 
churches to benevolent objects. The great increase, however, 
is confined to a few of the larger congregations, as, for in- 
stance, the First Church in Oakland gave more to the Con- 
gregational Union, more to Foreign Missions, and more to 
the Bible Societies than all the others combined. 


Bishop Cummins’s withdrawa] from the Episcopal 
church is heartily approved by Rev. Mr. Cheney and his con- 
gregation, of Chicago. This is natural, since Mr. Cheney is 
under the ban of that church, and would doubtless like to see 
a schism init. But beyond this one instance the Bishop has 
not influenced, so far as we know, any minister or parish to 
espouse his cause. Whatever the future may develop, it is 
certain that at present Dr. Cummins receives far more sym- 
pathy outside of his church than within it. 


Their failure to prognosticate the signs correctly in 
October produced no more than a temporary discouragement 
among the Second Adventists. The present rumors of war 
have revived their drooping faith in the speedy end of all 
things, and, moreover, to abandon their watching, they claim, 
would evince a criminal lack of trust in God’s word. That 
hopeful band on Terry's Island, in the Connecticut, accord- 
ingly, keep up their encampment in the full expectation that 
the close of the year will witness the rolling up of the 
heavens. 


Among the topics to be discussed at the New York 
State Convention of Christian churches, to be held at Syra- 
cuse, for three days from the 2nd of December, are, “Our 
Public Schools,” ** The Repeal of the Legal Sanctions of the 
Liquor Traffic,” “ Pernicious Literature,” “The Christian 
Sabbath,” ** The Essential Unity of the Churches,” and other 
subjects of present interest. Rev. Dr. Wm. I. Budington, 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Gulliver, Rev. Lyman Abbott and several other 
prominent gentlemen, both ministers and laymen, are an- 
nounced to speak at the meetings. 


That Baptist church in Orange, N. J., which helped 
so many young men studying for the ministry, year before 
last, has continued its interest in them during the past year 
by raising some four thousand dollars for their benefit. The 
beneficiaries are designated, and the money paid by the church, 
without the intervention of any education society. If every 
church did likewise no such society would, of course, be 
necessary, but as long as one does exist there seems to be an 
obligation to work through it. But, however this may be, the 
spirit and liberality of the Orange church is beyond praise. 


An American pilgrimage to Rome is not after all 
such a visionary scheme. From the tone of many of the 
Catholic papers, we judge that next summer will, in all prob- 
ability, see an emigration of pilgrims from this country to 
the Holy City. To be sure it will cost each of the devout 
travelers the sum of three hundred dollars, but what is that 
to a special benediction from the Pope? Arehbishop Manning 
hepes the pilgrimage will be made by way of London, s0 that 
he can open his cathedral to the faityful from the New World, 


and speed them to theix misgipn. A writer in the Gathglic 


Review suggests that the dreas worn on the occasion be of 
navy blue, so that all the world may know that the pilgrims 
are Americans, 


Gardiner, Me., with its suburbs, rejoices in fifteen 
religious societies, for a population of only five thousand 
people. The town has ita Congregationalists, Baptists, Free- 
will Baptists, Episcopalians, Methodists, Universalists, Swe- 
denborgians, Campbellites, Second Adventists, Catholics and 
Reformers, and these do not include probably more than half 
the inhabitants, one half not attending worship anywhere 
regularly if at all. The Reformers so named, it appears, is a 
society of reformed men and their families, which was or- 
ganized by themselves and is maintained with much interest. 
The text of their services is general temperance. 


Items of news that first cross the briny seas and 
then return still saltier, do not, like other things, necessarily 
part with their freshness. An English minister tells us, 
through an English paper, that while in this country lately he 
met a conductor on a street car, in the neighborhood of Har- 
vard College, who surprised him by asking, in a very intelli- 
gent and polite manner, a number of questions about England 
and its great hospitals. He discovered finally that he was 
a student in the University, who was working as a conductor 
during the vacation, at two dollars and a half a day, so as to 
earn money to pay his college fees without being dependent 
upon his step-father. He was to become a physician, and 
hence his inquiries. Well, why not a conductor? Students 
have heretofore paid their way by sawing wood, sweeping 
rooms, selling books, and in a score of other ways, and if you 
can bring attention and manners into the conductor’s calling, 
Greek and Latin dignity ought not to prevent him. 


PERSONAL.—This week a number of sudden and un- 
usual deaths are reported.—Mr. Samuel A. Hitchcock, of 
Brimfield, Mass., the generous benefactor of Amherst College 
and several Western colleges, died on Sunday, the 28rd ult.,at 
the age of eighty-six.— While on his way to fulfill an appoint- 
ment to preach, on the 15th ult., Elder James Hammond, of 
Wickford, Rhode Island, was thrown from his wagon by his 
runaway horse, and killed; and another Methodist minister 
in Maine, was found dead in his barn after driving home from 
meeting.—An English rector discoursed on the subject of 
death recently with such terrible power, that several ladies 
fainted during the sermon. In fact he was obliged to stop 
short before he closed, so distressing was the effect of hia 
words upon the congregation.—Rev. Philip Pierson, of South 
Carolina, died on the 9th ult., in his pulpit, after reading and 
commenting on a chapterin Malachi. He had been the stated 
supply in the Midway Presbyterian Church for thirty-five 
years.—A gentleman of Dutch extraction, Mr. Tinnie, long 
settled at Liverpool as the head of an eminent mercantile 
firm, has built a church for the British residents at the Hague, 
at acost of about thirty-five thousand dollars. 


The praiseworthy and truly noble report made by a 
committee of the Synod of Mississippi on its future relations 
to the freedmen deserves special attention. When the war 
closed, it appeared to be the disposition of the church to keep 
the colored people in the same ecclesiastical and suberdinate 
position they occupied before. But this Mississippi commit- 
tee now recommends a complete change of front and a full 
recognition of the freedman in any separate organization he 
may connect himself with. To quote from the report, the 
committee say to the black man: “ You have as a race sep- 
arated yourselves from us, preferring to have your ecclesi- 
astical organizations distinct from ours, with your own 
churches, pastors, rulers and guides. We recognize and re- 
spect your position, and do not ask you to changeit. Some 
of you will become Methodists, others Baptists, others Pres- 
byterians, etc., under the same convictions which divide the 
whites into their respective dcnominations. We desire, 
therefore, to say to all who are Presbyterially inclined, that 
we will aid you in every possible way, and to the extent of 
our power, in building you up into a separate fand independ- 
ent church, with your own Presbyteries, Synods, and the 
like ; and will rejoice to maintain with you, as thus developed, 
the same Christian and ecclesiastical fellowship which we 
wish to hold with every other branch of the great Presbyte- 
rian family throughout the world.” This policy will also 
“ harmonize, and to that degree economize, the labors of both 
branches of the Presbyterian Church, North and South, in so 
far as they are directed to the evangelization of the colored 
race in this country.” There is no reason to suppose that the 
Synod will not accept this report, and recognize the situation. 


FOREIGN. 


Ritualism in Great Britain has received the dignified 
title of the counter-r ation movement. So the Bishop 
of Gloucester styles it, possibly to give it due weight and con- 
sequence in his effort to rouse the church to combatit. His 
way of meeting the movement is simple, and under ordinary 
circumstances would be effective. He believes in that form 
of opposition which rests on moral influence and quiet per- 
suasive moral force, sustained and supplemented at times by 
sober legislation. 


Since the Queen of England communes with the 
Presbyterian Church when she is in Scotland, it will not be 
so easy to condemn any who take the course that the 
Dean of Canterbury did here. The distinction must be made, 
however, that the Scotch Church is an Established Church 
of which the Queen is the normal head. While at Crathie, 
lately, she partook of the elements from the hands of a Pres- 
byterian minister, and the incident was not regarded as any- 
thing unusual. Had she done so in one of the Free churches 
of Scotland, it would have been another thing. 


What the American Board has been able to do in 
Spain, in its first year’s work there, is told in the Missionary 
Herald, by the Rev. Wm. H. Gulick, whose name is familiar 
to all acquainted with the Board’s operations. He is laboring 
at Santander, where there now is a Spanish congregation of 
about forty persons, and a small Sabbath-school class of eight 
or ten children. At first the audiences were much larger, but 
as many came to hear Mr. Gulick through mere curiosity, 
they have been since reduced to a regular number of wor- 
shipers. As to the spread of the truth in Spain, there appears 
to be a door open in that nation as wide as in Italy. 


As we expected, the Dean of Canterbury hes come 
in for his share of criticism upon his return to England. His 
communion with Presbyterians here could not be overlooked, 


and it ig now found to bave been positively “bad example” 


’ 
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- J. H. Heard, Vicar of All 
faint’s, London. He has preached in a Presbyterian kirk at 
Islington, and another vicar is announced to commit the same 
irregularity in some other place. These things look bad to 
the Guardian, which feels convinced that the Bishop of Lon- 
don will deal promptly with the matter if brought before 
dim officially; and as to the Dean of Canterbury, it regrets 
that he has so much to answer for in giving the sanction of 
Anis position to a breach of law which is more likely to retard 
than hasten the unity he desires. But the Dean is undis- 
turbed. 


| Respecting the second letter of the Pope to the 
German Emperor, the first one with its reply having already 
eon published in this journal, it is reported that His Holiness 
gays in it that he is greatly grieved, in his captivity, to see 
himself and his own persecuted at last even by him who was 
Wormerly so proud of his exclusively divine right ; that he did 
mot expect to have to listen to the language used toward him 
by the Emperor; and that nothing can shake his immoveable 
onfidence in the final triumph of the Catholic Church. Nev- 
ertheless, he prays every day that he may enlighten his own 
and the Church's enemies who are intoxicated by the mo- 
mentary victories of theirarms. There is some doubt of the 
authenticity or even the existence of this second letter, but 
as it is talked about in clerical circles in Rome, the presump- 
tion is that it is genuine. 

London Congregationalists are taking steps to be 
more closely associated together; and now nearly one-half 
the churches there, about one hundred in all, have joined 
the Union, established as a central and rallying point. The 
first goneral meeting of this body was held recently, at which 
many interesting things were said. As to matters of fact, the 
Rev. Mr. Gladstone’s paper on the increase of Congregational 
churches in London during the last twenty years reccived 
#pecial attention. From it we learn that there are two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven Congregational churches in and around 
the metropolis, eighty-seven of which have been established 
gince 1852. Fourteen of these are the result of missionary 
labor ; thirty owe their existence to the efforts of individual 
Christians, thirteen of whom were laymen and sixteen min- 
isters. Among the needs of the future is, in the first place, a 
revival of power in themselves before they undertake any 
new enterprises; and to effect this, it was urgently com- 
amended that men, both ministers and laymen, who have 
epecial gifts for quickening the churches should be spared 
from their ordinary labors and devote themselves to this no- 
bie task. Although nothing definite was settled, the meeting 
ypromised much for Congregational unity and progress in the 
English capital. 

About the most opportune and sensible ee of 
advice that has come to our notice of late is that given by a 
clergyman of the Church of England to a Primitive Methodist 
preacher who proposed to withdraw from his denomination. 
Although changes from one church to another on the part of 
tninisters isnot so frequent as to excite attention or anxiety, 
what this clergyman says is far from being out of season. He 
tells the young Methodist that, as a rule, every one should 
endeavor to remain with that body of professing Christians 
with whom they have got their good. A man is more looked 
up to by his fellows who has followed one consistent and 
uniform course through life, especially if that course has 
been begun from the time of youth. The writer rather casts 
an imputation upon his own church when he says: “ Above 
all, we should be most cautious of seeking to cast our lot 
with those whom we know have a better worldly standing 
than those with whom the providence of God has placed us— 
this is to sacrifice spirituality to worldliness,to pierce ourselves 
through with many sorrows, to deteriorate, and perhaps to 
ruin owe souls.” But his concluding words to the young 
preacher are the best: “‘ There have been some fine men and 
fine minds among your people; and my advice is, stick to 
them, and you will be a more useful man than if you changed; 
and at the end of twenty years or so, you will heartily thank 
God that you stood your ground when you were disposed to 
falter and change your course.” 


5 The Week, 


[From Tuesday, Nov. 25, to Monday, Dec. 1.] 


We cannot until next week give the actual facts con- 
cerning the meeting and orgarfization of the xliiid Congress, 
‘but it may be reasonably assumed that Mr. Blaine will be re- 
‘elected speaker of the House, and that the other nominations 
‘decided upon in the Republican caucus will be confirmed. 
"These are as follows, beginning, of course, with the veteran 
Clerk, Mr. McPherson; Mr. Ordway will be Sergeant-at-Arms ; 
Mr. Sherwood, of Michigan, Postmaster; and the Rey. Dr. 
Butler, of Washington, Chaplain. Mr. Blaine keeps his own 
#ounsel about the committees, notwithstanding there was an 
attempt made in the caucus to dictate some action regarding 
the Committee on Appropriations. Amongst other tolerably 
well authenticated rumors from Washington is one to the 
effect that Attorney General Williams will be nominated to 
‘the vacant Chief-Justiceship. In this connection it is inter- 
eating to know the Attorney General will appeal the Crédit 
Mobilier suits to the Supreme Court, the trial before the Dis- 
trict Court of Connecticut having resulted unsatisfactorily, 
in that the demurrer of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
ja sustained, holding that the damage tothe United States 
through the frauds is too remote to be reached by process of 
Jaw. 


The Water Power Company at Holyoke, Massa- 
-cChusetts, has been compelled by the State courts to have its 
own way in spite of a fixed determination not to haveit. This 
company built a huge dam across the Connecticut river many 
years ago, before State Fish Commissioners were of much 
account. When the states intersected and bordered by the 
Connecticut river determined to clear the stream of obstacles 
dnsurmountable by salmon, shad, ale-wives and their kin, and 
to protect these tribes from indiscriminate capture, the 
owners of dams were notified that fish-ways must be con- 
structed, the same to be approved by the State Commissioners. 
Unregenerate owners of water-powers at first evaded the law 
‘by building ways which were apparently designed to furnish 
‘kindling wood for down-stream residents. This, at any rate, 
“was what nearly all of them did. In the course of time, how- 
-evor, all the dams save that at Holyoke were reduced to sub- 
Seotion, and the State, in view of the exceptional expense 
_ “attendant upon the construction of a way upon 6o large a 


dam, offered to pay half the cost, but the company would not 
consent, and so the matter went to court and was settled some 
months ago in favor of the fish, that is, if the privilege of 
being caught and eaten by up-stream residents is to be re- 
garded as an advantage. The Commissioners of the interested 
states are about meeting to examine the work and approve 
or disapprove the manner of its construction. The way is, in 
effect, a set of stairs with frequent landings, up which mi- 
gratory fish may climb without too much trouble, on their 
way to the spawning beds. 


Among the blessings for which on Thursday evening 
Bay State folks were duly thankful, was the opening of the 
tunnel through Hoosac mountain. The final blast was fired 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, and no one was hurt, 
which is a matter for congratulation, in view of the fact that 
somcthipg like 130 persons have lost their lives from accidents 
during the score of years that the work has b>en in progress. 
It is fifty years since the idea of a (or an) Hoosac tunnel was 
first made public. It was then designed to afford passage for a 
canal. This idea was of necessity abandoned with the advent 
of railroads, though the tunnel, as it exists, is navigable for 
very small craft, so bountiful are the “ water privileges" 
of the mountain. Prior to 1862, the work progressed very 
slowly, through the multifarious delays which arose on ac- 
count of a lack of funds, and various disagreements and fail- 
ures among the persons who had the matter in charge. At 
that date, however, the State took it in hand, and since that 
time steady progress has been made, and it is confidently 
estimated that when the first train passes through, sometime 
next summer, the tunnel will have cost about 10 million dol- 
lars. It is a dear price to pay, but Boston will be a deal nearer 
the West, and the West will be appreciably nearer to Euro- 
pean markets—a state of things which New York recognizes 
and groans in spirit. The tunnel is four and three quarter 
miles long, is 20 fcet high, and 2% feet wide, basa central ven- 
tilating shaft nearly as large and over a thousand feet deep, 
is, or is to be traversed by two tracks, and has a large central 
drain for the outlet of the aforementioned water supply. The 
rock through which the tunnel has been made is for the most 
part mica-siate, intersected by veins of quartz. Excepting at 
the west end, this rock is self-supporting, requiring no ma- 
sonry to sustain it as in the case of the Mt. Cenis, and most 
other great European tunnels. It still remains for the con- 
tractors to enlarge a part of the tunnel to the dimensions 
specified, and this will hardly be accomplished until late in 
thesummer of 1874. As to the way in which commerce will 
be affected, little need be said in anticipation. The Atlantic 
voyage from Boston is two hundred miles shorter than from 
New York. With the Hoosac tunnel open for traffic she has 
the advantage of us, and in all sincerity, but with appropriate 
expression and emphasis, we “ wish her joy of it.” 


Promptly after the sentence of Tweed came Judge 
Davis's settlement of accounts with his lawyers. It will be 
remembered that we mentioned the action of these gentlemen 
at the beginning of the trial in presenting a paper to the 
Court, which was evidently outside of the Judge's experi- 
ence. This document was not made public until the case had 
been fully considered in open court. It is admitted that it 
was prepared and signed in readiness for presentation, had 
such action been necessary, at Tweed’s former arraignment, 
and that it was, in effect, a challenge of Judge Davis's com- 
petency to preside at the trial. The proceeding wasa most 
flagrant case of “contempt,” and it is regarded as such by 
the bar in general. The signers of the paper were of course 
ready with all sorts of explanations as to motives and inten- 
tions, but Judge Davis was not disposed to listen to any non- 
sense from men who, to his certain knowledge, were ready 
for any attainable evasions, and tricks of the trade. He heard 
all they had to say, however, but was peremptory in shutting 
down on “ vain repetitions,”’ and in the end sentenced Messrs. 
Graham, Bartlett and Fullerton, to pay fines of $250 cach. To 
the junior counsel he gave some good advice, which was re- 
ceived, so the reports say, with considerable amusement. The 
fines were paid on the spot, and the general impression is that 
the culpzits got off easily. Meanwhile, Judge Davis has been 
hearing the cases of Ingersoll and Farrington, indicted for 
forgery in the third degree in connegtion with the “ Ring” 
operations. The jury had no difficulty in finding a verdict of 
guilty, and Ingersoll was on Friday sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment. Farrington was let off with one year on the 
strength of Ingersoll’s frank assertion of his comparative in- 
nocence. Tweed is actually wearing the striped uniform of 
a convict on Blackwell's Island, and the rest of the Ring 
Thieves, against whom suits are pending, begin to think that 
matters look serious. 


It is announced, with every evidence of authority, 
that the official negotiations respecting the Virginius and the 
execution of her passengers were as follows. On the receipt 
of trustworthy information as to the facts in the case, the 
United States Government demanded: 
lute to the flag of United Sta 
second. tives from im- 


—The release of all cap 
isomment, and their return to the protection of the Ameri- 


—Indemnity to the families of such American citi- 
zens as were executed at Santiago. 

Castelar and his Cabinet requested time for the ascertain- 
ment of facta before making a stated reply to these demands. 
This was, of couse, granted, and on Saturday, it was semi- 
officially announced that aJl danger of immedtate hostilities 
was over, Castelar and his Ministers having agreed to all our 
demands. So far all is well. Castelar has justified the good 
opinion which the world had already formed concerning his 
character ; but there is great reason to fear lest in taking this 
step, the justice of which must, we think, be conceded by the 
civilized world, hc has overthrown himself as the representa- 
tive of Spanish conservative republicanism. The dictatorial 
powers which he at present holds will possibly operate in his 
favor, but it is almost too much to hope that he can long 
maintain his government. Naturally the moral heroism of 
his course is far more obvious to American than to Spanish 
eyes. Even if the country were tranquil, Spaniards would be 
too apt to see timidity instead of chivalry in the acceptance 
of our terms. In addition to the above stipulations, it is under- 
stood that Burriel, the official who ordered the executions, is 
to be brought to trial. Thus far the President and his Cabi- 
net have managed affairs in connection with this much- 
to-be-deplored occurence with great judgment and discre- 
tion. It is a rather noteworthy fact, however, that, so far 
as is known, the correspondence has been ohiefly carried 
ou without the assistance of our Minister Resident at Madrid 


| 


General Sickles. Castelar and his colleagues seem to have 
acted mainly on the advice of Admiral Polo, their repre- 
sentative at Washington, whose facilities for procuring trust- 
worthy information were, of course, much greater than those 
at the command of his home Government. It is to be hoped 
that this will end the “ war excitement,” which has indeed 
existed only in the newspapers and in the manufactured 
sentiment of a few meetings. Possibly it may be considered 
prudent to continue our naval preparations in view of possi- 
ble repudiation of Castelar’s action by his somewhat unman- 
ageable countrymen, but at this writing the outlook is peace- 
ful rather than warlike. 

We may as well make up our minds that specie pay- 
ments will be resumed in spite of Congress rather than by its 
aid. If, in defiance of this conclusion, our law-givers do 
contrive some wise measure, so much the better. Of recent 
opinions on this matter, those brought out in the reports, 
major and minor, of a committee recently appointed by the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, are among the most im- 
portant. The Committee was composed of Messrs. A. A. Low, 
8S. D. Babcock, and George Opdyke. Of these, the two first 
named united in making rec endations to which the last 
could not agree, hence the two reports. The majority of two 
make the somewhat startling proposition that the redemption 
of legal tenders be commenced on the 4th of May next, the 
right of reissue being reserved. In addition to this, it is re- 
commended that the purchase of United States bonds be sus- 
pended, that provision be made for funding greenbacks, and 
that the National Banking Law be amended in some impor- 
tant partioulars. Mr. Opdyke seems to have been impressed 
more than his colleagues by the experience of England in her 
disastrous attempts to resume coin payments after the Napo- 
leonic wars in the early part of the present century. His 

e endations are that legal tenders shall remain at their 
legal limit, being neither increased nor diminished until after 
resumption is an accomplished fact; that the legal reserves 
of national banks shall remain intact; that a committee of 
New York bankers shall fix a discount rate and change it 
whenever such change seems desirable, all national banks 
having the right to charge the current rate. The natural in- 
ference from the two reporta is that the majority is of the 
creditor, while the minority is of the debtor class. 


The Household, 


CHOPPING BRUSH. 
BY JOSHUA SEMIRURBAL. 


LL the books I have read giving directions 
for the management of a farm enforce with 
precept upon precept the duty of clearing up the 
premises before snow falls. My farm is asmall one— 
something less than two acres—but it is the only one I 
ever owned, or undertook to manage, and, of course, I 
am ambitious to carry it on according to the most ap- 
proved methods. Two years have not gone by since I 
came into possession. The place was new, or at least 
the house was. A clearing had been made in a grove 
of chestnuts, hickories, oaks, pines, and cedars for the 
site of the dwelling, and when I moved to my sew 
home there was scattered all around it a profusion of 
brushwood, which was left undisturbed until spring, 
when it was gathered into piles in rear of the house. 

There it lay all summer, and, if truth were told, the 
sight of it often brought upon me self-accusations of 
untidiness. Mrs. Semirural, whoin her youth had better 
opportunity thas I had to know what are the evidences 
of Christianity in farming, but who is too considerate 
of my early disadvantages to reproach me openly, once 
or twice permitted me to discover her looking at the 
brush-piles with an air of helpless resignation. Through 
June, July, and August the rains soaked them and the 
sun dried them. Perhaps they shrunk some in the 
weather, but not a bit in my eye. On the contrary, 
they grew bigger and uglier to the view as the weather 
got warmer. I could pot muster resolution to attack 
them myself, and I knew well enough that, much as 
Mrs. Semirural might wish them out of the way, she 
agreed with me that we ought not to hire the work 
done. The case was getting desperacc. I sleep too 
soundly to be vexed by ghosts in the night, but those 
brush-piles took me at disadvantage and haunted the 
house in the daytime. At length, taking into consid- 
eration the importunity of the annoyance and the pov- 
erty of my resources, [ made up my mind that when [I 
took my summer vacation in the fall I would spend it 
at home, and try if the preparation of firewood might 
not equal fishing as a means of recreation. 

There was a time, and I remember it with surprising 
vividness, when cutting firewood was something like a 
cross, ora thorn in tbe flesh. That was when I was a 
schoolboy, and when this chore, which was early as- 
signed to me, prevented my participation in many a 
fine game with “alleys” in the ring, and many a strug- 
gle for the honors of “round ball,”’ now discarded. 
Little did I then suspect that I would sometime elect 
the irksome chore for my holidag sport! But it makes 
all the difference there can be in the influence of a 
given work on the spirits and energies of a man—and, 
for that matter, of a boy, too— whether it be imposed or 
voluntary. In this last observation there is a moral for 
fathers and sons if they can find it. 

Having sternly resolved, I set about the task with 
consuming ardor. Mindful of the proprieties, I ar- 
rayed myself in the least presentable garments obtain- 
able, had breakfast an hour earlier than usual, and 
strode forth from the back door with ax on shoulder 
as if it was a manner to which I had been used all my 
life. The butt of a pine tree was soon rolled into s 
shady spot to serve for a chopping-log, and not long 
after the chips began to fly. The first thing I particu- 
larly noticed was the sweet fragrance of the pine and 
cedar. It was delicious. Chopping brush began te 
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=geem like one of the delightful occupations of the new 
‘Sybaris. I was beginning to imagine that working 
over cedar wood in the shade on a bright October day 
and sleeping in a bed of rose-leaves at night would be 
-@ near approach to bliss, and I might have construct- 
ed a very enchanting industrial paradise if the caprice 
of my fancy had not been diverted by symptoms of 
_ soreness of the back. I had begun chopping on a log 
lying on the ground, but discovered that the habits of 
my backbone would make continuance in that method 
torture. Since I could not comfortably degrade my- 
self, I was forced to exalt my work. Rolling two logs 
together and a third on top of them, I had an arrange- 
ment much better adapted to the necessities of the 
ease. I have not calculated the saving of muscular 
effort and time by having a high chopping-block, but 
it is appreciable. To work at a low one, a man should 
have what Mr. Charles Dudley Warner recommends 
for gardeners—a cast-iron back with a hinge in it. If 
gardeners would adopt my plan of overcoming the 
_ difficulties of doing hard work at the level of the feet, 
and raise their strawberry and vegetable beds two or 
three feet above their standing place, they would find 
it advantageous. When I was in a greenhouse the 
-other day I noticed that the florist knew the trick. 

To chop brush with the greatest ease and economy 
of power, you must have at hand both an ax and a 
hatchet. It ia foolish to hack away witha light tool 
and all your strength at the big end of a limb, laying 

-on half a dozen blows perhaps before getting through 
it once; and, on the other hand, it is just as foolish, 
when this most obstinate part has been disposed of, to 
wield an ax in working up the lighter stuff. The 

-hatchet will do it as well and rest the arm wonderfully. 
If your sole purpose is to cut wood, it is desirable to 
have the tools sharp; but if you are going to be care- 
less what you cut, don’t be too particular about a fine 

-edge. For mangling shins and fingers any ax is keen 

enough. 

In alittle while I found out that it was profitable to 
proceed by different methods with the different sorts 
-of wood in my pile. From a pine branch the offshoots 
-start out in whorls at regular intervals; these inter- 
vals on any branch that properly belongs in a brush- 
pile being a fair length for the stove. By beginning 
to cut at the large end, and being careful to gather 
into the hand by which the branch is held all the off- 
‘shooting branches, and chopping every time just above 
the jointing-place, the whole bough may be made ser- 
viceable firewood with hardly more blows than would 
be necessary to reduce the main stem if there were not 
-@& branch on it. You cannot manipulate an oak or 
hickory or red cedar bough that way. I never before 
conceived how defiantly irregular and indescribably 
- crooked a naked bough might be, which, nevertheless, 
on the tree and costumed with foliage seemed grace- 
ful enough. Did women, I wonder, learn from trees 
their trick of disguising deformities by dress? I have 
been led to entertain grave doubts concerning the 
nude charms of dryads. When you take up one of the 
‘boughs I was speaking of just now, the best way of 
‘dealing with it is to lop off with the ax the stoutest 
parts, and then with the hatchet begin at the bushy 

-ends and work them up as best you can. 

When as a boy I was set to the arm-wearying task 
-of chopping mincemeat, perchance about Thanksgiy- 
ing time, if I too frequently appealed to know whether 
it was not fine enough, I used to be told that if I got it 
too fine it would be poison. Nobody was ever poi- 

-soned in that way, so farasI know. It is only a par- 

-ody of that wit to say that brushwood, cut too fine, 
will put the fire out. As a general rule, housewives 

and cooks do not like to burn brushwood, and fora 

_good reason: it is usually cut so carelessly that it ia 
unmanageable. It can’t be put into the stove without 
taking off the top, and when it is in the pots will not 

-go down ii tueir places. Nobody ever chopped brush 
too fine. Sawdust is a more convenient fuel than 
brushwood that will not pack. But properly prepared 
brushwood is no mean fuel. Of course it will not sup- 
ply the place of a good hickory stick in the open fire- 
place, but for kindling any fire, and especially a fur- 
nace fire, or for the soon-hot, soon-out summer-cook- 
ing fire, it is admirable, and well worth its price when 
you get it for nothing—and healthful recreation to 
boot. 

After a day or two of experience at my work, I 
found out that I could accomplish as much with leas 
weariness by sitting down about half of the time. 
Standing on my legs for several hours at a stretch 
proved to be tiresome; probably because for fifty 
weeks in the year I do my daily task seated at a desk. 

‘Only the freedom of the arms is necessary when using 
the hatchet on light brush. So whenever I could get 
amass of that stuff about my logs, I would sit down 

-on them and work it up. Now, I know beforehand 
who will denounce me for laziness. The people who 

‘can never reconcile it with their consciences to do 
their work in the easiest way, the spendthrifts of en- 
ergy, folk who eat their meals with the same nervous 
hurry that they show in loading hay when a shower 
threatens, and die before they are fifty because they 
have wasted their reserve forces. They are examples 
of one extreme. A body may decline to imitate them 
without aspiring to rival the chap I heard of while in 
the army, who spent most of his time lying at full 
length on the g#und. When reproached for his indo- 
‘lence, he replied, in a patronizing way: “‘ My friend, 
“you are mistaken. Man's normal position is lying flat 

~ On his back, but the good Lord gave him legs so that 


if it became necessary to go anywhere he could get on 
a horse.”’ 

There are, however, other reliefs of the tediousness 
of chopping brush. One of them is to quit. This isas 
certain as any, but the objection to it is that the brush 
is left. To be sure, it may be got out of the way by 
burning without cutting, but this process is not free 
from danger, and it leaves a black spot on the ground. 
Besides, the anticipated recreation is not secured. A 
better relief, and one that does not essentially inter- 
fere with the ends in view, is to have two or three 
bright little children playing about, assisting in their 
helpless but earnest way, asking queer questions which 
you cannot answer without stopping to prepare your- 
self, and in a hundred unexpected ways effectually 
preventing undue engrossment in your labor. And, 
since sticks will fly about with perverse dispositions, 
making little accidents possible, for which neighbors 
never would rightly understand the necessity, it is 
better, if just as convenient, that the children be your 
own. 

October, 1873. 


“G@ANPA’S” NAP, 
BY ELIZABETH OLMIS. 


N the wide porch, thickly shaded, 
One clear, sultry summer day, 
Sheltered from the heat, I rested, 
Musing, as an old man may. 


Stirring leaves of silver poplar, 
Softly came a cooling breeze, 

Bringing smell of fragrant clover 
And the distant hum of bees. 


Suddenly my dream was broken; 
Sound of hastening feet came near, 
And sweet, childish words, clear-spoken, 
Fell upon my listening ear. 
But I did not move nor answer 
As I heard the merry words, 
Sounding like the joyous twitter 
Of a pair of happy birds. 


* G’anpa, see! we've got some posies— 
Nioest ones you ever saw! 
Mamma gave us all these roses ; 
Why don't you wake up, G’anpa?”’ 


* Guess he’s sleep tight,’ whispered Gracie ; 
So they sat down side by side, 
Softly playing there, till Daisy 
Clapped her little hands and cried: 


** S’pose we stick our flowers round him, 
Play that he’s our great big vase, 
Then he'll be 80 s'prised to see them 
When he wakes up—won’t he, Grace ?” 


8o, with low and earnest whisper, 
And a grave, important air, 

They adorned their sleeping G’anpa,”’ 
Stepping tiptoe round his chair. 


Then at last their work was ended ; 
** Posies "’ stuck out everywhere. 
“ Gracie, don’t he look just splendid 
With those roses in his hair?” 


Patiently, with eyes admiring, 
They stood waiting near me there— 
Gentle Grace and Daisy Darling— 
Preoious little loving pair. 


Pretty soon their “G’anpa” woke up, 
“ 8'prised”’ as ever he could be, 

Seeing rose and yellow king-cup 
Grow on such a funny tree! 


And two bappy little faces : 
Looked in mine that summer day. 

So I pleased their childish fancies, 
Loving as an old man may. 


The Little Folks, 


BUZZ, FUZZ AND WHIZZ, 
BY ©. G. D. 


VERY small boy stood looking out of the 
window. 

First, he wanted to go out and play, but his mother 
said, No; then he wanted his sister’s wax doll, and his 
mother said, No, again; then he wanted a cooky, and 
his mother said, No; then he cried, and kicked the 
chair where his mother sat, and said: “‘Give me a 
lump of sugar, then.’’ Of course his mother said, No, 
again. Then he cried very loud, said bis mother was 
mean and stingy, and was so naughty that he was 
taken into a room and locked up by himself. | 

At first, he kicked the door and screamed; but after 
a while, as nobody came, he got tired of it, and went 
up to the window and looked out. 

Dellie—that was his little sister, smaller, even, than 
himself—was sick of the scarlet fever; he had heard 
the doctor tell his mother that very morning that 
Dellie might die; but as this little boy was only five, 
he hardly knew what dying meant; but he had noticed 
that when his mother went into Dellie’s room, there 
were big tears on her thin cheeks. He had felt sorry 
then, but he did n’t feel a bit sorry now; he felt so 
wicked in his angry little heart that he wished Dellie 
would die, so that his mother might shed many, many 
tears. 

The sun shone brightly outside, and he could hear 
the boys shouting to each other; he counted four kites 


up at once, and be thought to himself, ‘‘ The mean old | 


thing! I "ll pay her off!" He was thinking of his 
mother when he said it. 4 

But before he could say anything more, he heard a 
sound, “‘ Buzz, buzz, buzz.’’ He listened, but he could 
n’t tell where it came from; he looked all around, but 
he could n’t see even a fly that coujd have made the 
noise; yet he still heard it, “ Buzz, bétzz, buzz.” 

After a little while, he concluded it came from in- 
side himself, and he had half a mind to be afraid; but 
he was a little man, for all he was so naughty, and he 
said to himself, **No! I won’t be afraid!’’ Then he 
said to the buzzing sound, “ Who are you, I say?” 

Then there came a little soft voice inside of him, 
saying: 

“My name is Buzz. When you are bad, I must keep 
making a noise, so that the little wicked spirits in the 
air can’t make you hear so well.” 

Olarence—that was the little boy's name—stood still 
and thought for a few moments, and then he said: 

“Never mind, Buzzy. I won't listen to them any 
more; I'll put my fingers in my ears.” 

J ust, then somebody came to the door, and said to 
him: 

“Clarence, your mamma says, will you be good 
now ?”’ 

He was just going to say “Yes"’ when he heard 
Willie Lee call out: 

“Clarence! I say, Clarence! Come out and play 
Jacks.” 

*T can’t,”’ he called out, at the top of his voice. 

Then all the little bad spirits got around him, so 
that, instead of saying “ Yes,"’ he went up to the door, 
and kicked it, and said, ** Let me owt, I sayi”’ 

“Ob, my!” said Jane, the housemaid, as she went 
back to tell his mother that he was still very bad. 

After Jane went away he listened for Buzz; but he 
did not hear him, and he began to be afraid that the 
bad spirits had driven him quite away. . 

He went up to the window again, and looked out on 
the sunny street, and wished he could go out, and 
wondered how Dellie felt. Dellie was very sweet and 
pretty, he knew that. His aunt Deane always called 
her “ Little Pet,” and usually spoke to him as * Tria] ;"’ 
she often asked him if he was n’t ashamed to see his little 
sister so good; he always said he was n’t, and did n’t 
love Aunt Deane any better for asking him, either; 
but he began to wonder now if Dellie bad ever heard 
Buzz; he did n't think she ever had; he did n’t believe 
anything but angels ever talked toher. Ht remem- 
bered how she kissed him when he pinched her fiuger 
in the door, and said, ever so soon after: 

* Don’t feel bad, Clary; tt 's all better now.”’ 

He wondered if Dellie would die; after hia cousin 
Jennie died, he never saw her again; what if he never 
saw Dellie again! Before he knew where they came 
from, the tears rolled down his round cheeks. Then 
he heard a very soft noise that went like “‘ Fuzz, fugz, 
fuzz.”’ 

“Is that you, Buzz?” said Clarence. 

“ My name is Fuzz," said a little voice like silver. 
“Tam oalling the good little angels of the air to keep 
close by you, so the bad ones can’t come near. Buzz 
is my brother; he had no more work to do, so he has 
gone tosleep. Fuzz, fuzz, fuzz.’’ 

“Oh, little, good angels,” said Clarence, folding his 
hands, “never mind me. Go and look after Dellie, 
please. Do n’t let her die; I did n't mean to wish 
she 'd die. What will we do with her wax doll, then? 
Please, please, dear little angels, go and see to dear 
Dellie.”’ 

He stood a long time then, quite still. He saw the 
kites, but he did n’t care to fly one just then; he heard 
Willie Lee calling and calling for him to come out, but 
he could n’t saya word, for there wasa big bunch in his 
throat, and lots and lots of tears kept rolling down his 
cheeks; he did n't have a handkerchief, so he wiped 
them off with his sleeve; when that got wet he just let 
them drop off by themselves, and they chased each 
other, round, and big, and shiniag, down his jacket. 
By-and-by he said, softly: “ Dear mamma, I was very 
bad. If you will forgive me, I won't never be so bad 
no more.”’ 

He was going to say something about Dellie, but he 


Who are you?’ he said. 

“Tam Whizz,”’ was the answer, very clear and sweet 
and ringing. ‘“‘My brothers, Buzz and Fuzz, have 
done their work, and gone to sleep, and now I am do- 
ing mine.” 

“ What do you do?” asked Clarence. 

“JT drive all the bad spirits away. Whizz, whizz, 
whizz.” 

dear!”’ said Clarence, “if you had only come 
first !’’ 

“Ob, but I can’t!" said Whizz. “Fuzz cannot work, 
until Buzz has first done his part, and I cannot come 
until Fuzz isalldone. There they go. Whizz, whizz, 
whizz.”’ 

* Clarence,” said Jane, coming to the door just then, 
“your mamma says you may have your bread and 
milk now, if you are good.”’ 

“Yes, I am good,” said he, running to the door. 
** How is Dellie?’’ 

** She ’s doing nicely; she ’s asleep now,” said Jane. 

That night, when Clarence kissed his mother good- 
night, he said, ‘‘ Will Dellie die?" 

“No, dear,” said she, “the doctor says she 's muoh 
better.” 

“TI think it was the angels,” said he. ‘I told them 


heard a queer, rushing sound, like “ Whizz, whizz, 
whizz.” 
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¢o go. And, mamma, please tell Aunt Deane not to 
call me Trial any more. I am going to be good now.”’ 

“ What a dear, good boy!” said his loving mother, 
and, as she kissed him, a great, hot tear fell on his face. 
‘ ___+ 


3 BEAVER DAM, 
BY KATHERINE WILLIAMS. 


NCLE JOE,” said Archie, “‘ I've been think- 
| «That's right,” said Uncle Joe, “the more of that 
eort of thing you do the better, provided the thoughts 
are of the right sort. What were they about this 
time?” 

“ Well, you see Kitty and I were talking to-day, and 
I happened to remember that we have been here 
mearly three weeks and have only been off on two 
excursions. Now, don’t you think, considering that we 
have been such remarkably good children, you ought 
to plan, right away, for us to go on just the nicest 
@pree that we ever had, to make up for neglecting us 
eo dreadfully?” 

“That is really pitiful,” said Uncle Joe; “you two 
poor little things, cooped up as you are with but seven 
acres of ground to run wild over, a river, a brook, a 
eand-bank, woods, books, toys, swings, and only a few 
more things to amuse yourselves with. It is too bad 
that we should not have done something for your en- 
tertainment. Run in as fast as you can to Aunt 
Louisa, say that I have just discovered you to be two 
of the most abused children I ever saw, and ask her 
if she would be able to cook up some goodies in time to 
eend us together with half a dozen more martyrs like 
yourselves, to Beaver Dam, to-morrow.” 

“Beaver Dam, oh, Beaver Dam! oh, Uncle Joe, oh, 
oh!” and away went the children as fast as their feet 
could carry them, to the sitting-room, where Aunt 
Louisa sat calmly mending stockings. 

I do n’t know exactly what was told her, or whether 
or not she wept remorseful tears over their tale of woe; 
but I do know that the next morning, at eight o'clock, 
the big seated wagon drove up to the door, and took 
in Uncle Joe and Aunt Louisa, and Kitty and Archie, 
and Tom Smith and Fred Baker, and Mammie Trow 
and Susy Baker, and Johnny Morse, and four big 
baskets, full of good things to eat, and fishing Nnes, 
and—dear me! I can’t tell you the rest because I am 
quite out of breath; butevery one andevery thing was 
ready in time; so nobody had to lose his temper by cry- 
ing out, Do hurry up, Tom! or Why does n't Mamie 
come? and off they went, just the jolliest party you 
ever saw. 

It was getting well on in the Fall, and the air was 
crisp and clear. The children’s noses tingled a little 
in the early morning, but good hearty laughter thaws 
out cold noses as well as cold hearts, so, before long, 
every one was “just right,’’ as the children said. Of 
course, Thunder, the big, black Newfoundland dog, 
went with them. I did n't think it was necessary to 
tell you that, because who would be so foolish as to go 
auywhere for a good time without taking a dog like 
Thunder along, if they were fortunate enough to 
possess such a beauty? The children gave “ three cheers 
for Uncle Joe and Aunt Louisa,”’ and Thunder barked 
as loud as ever he could, and the wagon, in turning, 
ecraped its wheels as loud as ever it could, which 
caused Aunt Louisa, who was troubled with nervous- 

. mess, toscream as loud as ever she could, and that made 
Uncle Joe, who had n't any nerves in his body, laugh 
as hard as ever he could, and altogether there was as 
much noise as any boy could possibly waat. 

You would n’t believe it possible to get over the 
ground as fast as they appeared to do, for when Uncle 
Joe reined up his horses and said, *“‘Here we are, at 
Beaver Dam,” the little girls said they were perfectly 
sure it was n’t more than half an hour since they 
sturted, whereat the boyssmiled kindly, but scornfully, 
and said, “Ob, my, no! it is fully three-quarters.” 
Uncle Joe, buwever, insisted that his watch said three 
bours, and that his watch never told fibs. 

“ Now,” said Uncle Joe as they jumped out of the 
wagon, “I am going on an expedition, partly to explore 
and partly to get up an appetite, and whoever wants 
to zo with ne I will take with pleasure. I only want 
good walkers, and those who are willing to rough it, 
Yor Il expect to walk quite a distance, up and down, 
through briars and brambles, and I do n't want any 
deserters in my regiment.” 

** Let me go; oh, let me go, exclaimed one and all.” 

“All right,” said Uncle Joe, “the more the mer- 
rier.” 

So off they started, picking flowers and leaves on the 
way, telling stories, and watching Thunder as he poked 
his nose into all the holes he could find or gave occa- 
sional chase to a squirrel or rabbit. At last, however, 
they lost sight of the old fellow, and forgot all about 
him while listening to a thrilling account from Tom 
Smith, of a rat hunt, in which he almost caught half a 
dozen of those animals, when Thunder, in the distance, 
set up such a howling and barking that you would 
have thought a piece of the sky had fallen, as it did 
upon Ducky-Lucky’s tail. “Hullow,” exclaimed 
Fred, in delight, “‘ Thunder has found something, I'll 
bet; let’s go and see what it is. Just hear him bark!” 

The children ran as fast as they could, and soon came 
‘up with Thunder, who was running up and down, and 
‘barking as loud as he could, looking all the time as if 
something very wonderful had happened. 

“ What's the matter, Thunder? What is it, old boy? 
— good fellow, what is it?”’ said Fred, coaxiugly. 


“ Bow—wow—wow,” answered Thunder, running 
towards the water, and then looking into Fred's face 
so earnestly that it seemed as if he must speak in a 
minute. 

By this time Uncle Joe came up with the rest of the 
party, and noticing the commotion, called out: 

“Take Thunder back, Fred; hold him off there! 
Yes, I thought so,” he added, looking into the water, 
“here are beavers at work. We must manage to get 
rid of Thunder, or we shall never see them. One of 
you must take him back, and ask Aunt Louisa and 
Kitty to look after him.”" (Oh, I forgot to say that 
Kitty did n’t join the exploring expedition, because 
her foot was still quite weak from the sprain which 
she received while skating the winter before.) 

“T’ll take him,” said Tom, and so he did; and when 
he came back there were Uncle Joe and all the chil- 
dren hiding behind the trees, just peeping out and 
keeping as stillas mice. Tom took his station behind 
another tree. He did n’t have to wait long before up 
came a little fellow out of the water who looked 
around very cautiously, but, seeing no one, grew bolder, 
and went to work again. He was a little brown fellow, 
about two feet long. He had a blunt sort of a nose, 
and a flat, broad tail. His hips were thick, and clumsily 
shaped, and his ears were round and short. They 
watched this little fellow at his work for some time. 
How faithfully he kept on with the dam he was build- 
ing! First he would nibble, nibble, nibble, till he cut off 
a branch from a small tree or shrub, and then, taking 
it in his mouth, he would walk on his hind legs and tail 
to the place where it belonged, dragging it after him, 
and weave it in among the other sticks as skillfully as 
you boys could do it; better, too, Ithink. This prom- 
enade made the children almost laugh outright, which 
came near frightening away the beaver, but after a 
moment’s consideration he went on with his work. 
This dam or fence, through the water, was made of 
small branches or sticks, several feet apart, on the 
ground, but meeting and leaning against each other at 
the top. The side toward the water was convex, or 
bulged out a little, which made it stronger, and the 
swifter the water ran, the more convex the dam was 
built. Then, that it might be perfectly water-tight, he 
plastered in mud and moss, stones and grasses, all 
mixed in together, till it was almost like a stone wall. 
He had already quite a long piece built, and it looked 
so neat and finished that it was hard to believe that no 
human being had had a hand in it. This dam ran all 
across the stream, and what do you think it was put 
there for? To stop the water from running away, so as 
to make it deep enough to build their houses in. You 
know they can swim as easily as we can walk; for, al- 
though their front feet are made like ordinary paws, 
the hind ones are web-footed. His house was quite 
near by, but Uncle Joe would n’t let the children pull 
it to pieces to examine it, as the boys wanted to do. 

* Wait a little while,”’ said Uncle Joe, “* we shall be 
very likely to find some deserted houses near. Some- 
times beavers get fighting like boys, and the whipped 
one feels so ashamed, or so angry, I don’t know which, 
that he takes himself off away from bis relations, and 
lives like a hermit all alone by himself, where there 
will be no one to interfere with his rights.” 

At last the children became tired of watching him, 
so they walked on, along the bank of the river, asking 
all sorts of questions by the way. 

“Did you ever see a beaver before?” asked Mamie. 

* Yes,” answered Uncle Joe, “ when I was a boy I 
was one day engaged in building a snow-man, when 
my big brother came driving into the yard greatly ex- 
cited over a beaver in a trap. He tamed the little 
creature, but kept him in an enormous cage. And 
what do you think? One day we went to pay hima 
visit and found that he had woven in and out of the 
bars of his cage the branches we had given him to nib- 
ble upon, and had filled up the spaces with pieces of 
carrots and other vegetables, which were put there for 
him to eat, having first bitten them into the rightshape 
and size to fit into the holes. This wall formed a 
beautiful protection from the cold.” 

Before long they came upon a deserted village, as 
Uncle Joe had predicted. There were two or three 
houses, and as no little fellows seemed to be depend- 
ing upon them for shelter, Uncle Joe gave the children 
permission to tear them down, that they might see for 
themselves what sort of places they were. Sothe boys 
tvok off their shoes and stockings and waded out 
into the water till they came to one of the houses. 
They found it was made of sticks and nud and moss 
all plastered together until it looked a little like a hay- 
stack. It was about three feet high, a little higher 
than your dinner-table, and so large inside that Uncle 
Joe might have lain down at full length on tbe floor, 
and still have had room to spare. Where do you think 
the front door was? Why, away under the water. 
Wouldn't it be funny to live in your house and have 
the men who bring your meat and potatoes and eggs 
and butter all come swimming down under the house 
into the cellar which is filled with water? Well, that 
is the way these little creatures do, only, instead of 
having meat and potatoes and butter for their winter 
provision, they have the branches and bark of trees, 
and it tastes a great deal better to them than our food 
would. They leave these so far under the water that 
they can’t get frozen up, otherwise it would cause 
them great trouble to get their dinners. 

In the inside of the house there was a sort of shelf 
made al) around the wall of sticks and grass. This 
was the beaver's sleeping apartment. There was a hole 


| in the center of the building, so that they could easily 


jump down into the watery cellar and get their food. 
There seemed to be two or three different apartments 
in the building, but they did not open into each other, 
no, indeed, each family wished to be quite private. 
Their only front-door led down into the water, but 
that was as cheerful and pleasant to them as walking 
quietly out into the street is for us. The walls were, 
oh, so strong. Tom said he struck them “as hard as 
a could with his doubled-up fist, but that they didn’t 
udge.”’ 

“IT should think not,” said Uncle Joe, laughing, “for 
they take pains to keep out the wolves and wolverines 
who would gladly get an occasional meal off of the 
poor little things.” 

They were walking on by this time. Fred still pad- 
dling in the water, although it made his toes turn blue 
with cold. I’m sure I don’t know what the fun was, 
but, then, I can’t see the fun in half the things boys do. 
Suddenly he exclaimed, “ Why, look at those holes in 
the bank, there is some other animal in there, I'll bet 
you anything.” 

“No,” said Uncle Joe, “these are the beaver’s din- 
ing-rooms. They scarcely ever eat anything in their 
houses, but bring their provisions over here. They 
use these holes, too, to hide in, when their houses 
are destroyed, and are often caught in them.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mamie, “who would be so mean 
and hateful as to tear down these nice houses, and kill 
the dear little beavers,” and she nearly cried at the 
thought. 

“It does seem hard,” said Uncle Joe, but they are 
very useful. You know their fur is used for making 
hats sometimes.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I remember now,” said Tom, “mamma was 
reading to me the other day that ever and ever so 
many years ago, in sixteen hundred and something, 
there was a law in England that no hats should be 
made but beaver ones.”’ 

“That’s queer,” said Fred, “I should not think it 
was the king’s business what sort of a hat I wore, and, 
besides, I should get dreadfully tired of always wear- 
ing the same kind. I wonder if people ever eat bea- 
vers?" 

“Yes; trappers and hunters think their flesh a great 
treat,”’ answered Uncle Joe. 

“ Well, [am hungry enough to eat beavers or any- 
thing else," said Archie, “and here we are in sight of 
those lunch-basketr, hip, hip, hurrah,”’ and up went 
his hat in the air. 

“Good,” said they all, and before long beavers and 
houses were forgotten in the enjoyment of this feast. 
The children gave three cheers again for Aunt Louisa, 
and proposed that they should come as often as once a 
week on just such an excursion. 

Uncle Joeshook his head ; but they all agreed in say- 
ing that they had had a “splendid time,” and that they 
had learned “ lots about beavers."’ 


PUZZLES. 


LITERARY ENIGMA. 
60 letters. 
31, 32, 17, 20, 34, 49, 22, 5, 24, 47, 36, 3D, 14, is a book by Mra. A. D. 
T. Whitney. 
20, 1, 9, 23, 2, 3, 8,5, 7, was a person described in in Irving’s 
* Sketch Book. 


6, 4, 5, 7, 13, 19, 10, 15, 18, 43, 47, 33, 52, 6, 55, 27, 50, 16, 38, 28, 45, 40, 
is a volume by B. P. Shillaber. 

11, 6, 30, 56, 56, 26, 23, 37, 46, 52, 53, is a volume by the Rev. E. E. 
Hale. 

48, 3, 41, 51, 30, 23, 50, 54, 20, 9, 42, 16, 8, 58, 39, 60, is a story by 
Annie March. 

5, 7, 16, 12, 2, 31, 21, 20, 13, 59, was a female slave in one of the 
Idylis of Theocritus. 

12, 52, 13, 23, was a mythical lady of King Arthur’s court. 

36, 26, 5, 33, 20, 26, 47, 9, 44, is a name often occurring in roman- 
tic poetry. 

The whole is a striking sentence in Irving’s Sketch Book. 

D. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Change a small portion into something valuable. Worn out 
by use into what one of the Commandments forbids. To Love, 
into a small animal. A kind of tree, into what gives light. 
To eat, into a condition. Completed, into a woman. To 
cleanse, into a valuable article of commerce. One of the car- 
dinal points, into something troublesome. A smal] animal, 
into skill,and into a substance obtained from some trees. 

Gan. FITZPATRICK, 


WorpD SQUARES. 
No. L. No. 2. 

1. An animal. 1. A conveyance. 
2. 2. An imaginary 
3. Perfected. 3. ns. 

The nameofagarden. 4. A 

ENIGMA. 
I am composed of fifteen Ictters. 


7, 15, 9, is an animal. 
ad 14, 1, 5, none of us “desire to feel. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


> 


monster. 
Bec. 


ANAGRAM BLANKS. 
1. As Emma plucked a ——,, she scratched her hand and made 
the —— and went to the atore for some——. 


8. She was not able to ——, but she drank a little ——. 
4. I cannot afford to ride, for I —— the —— has been 


5. They went to the fair, but took — to avoid the —. a 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. W. 
A Crossword. 


Diamond Puzzle.— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
, 
| 
Transpositions.—" He bears himseif like a gentiemaa 
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_ NEW _ PUBLICATIONS. 
READY THIS WEEK: 


A New and Thrilling Story by Jules 
Verne. 


FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON 


DIRECT IN 9 HOURS, 2 MINUTES; 


AND A TRIP AROUND IT. 


By JULES VERNE, author of “ A Journey to the 
Centre of the Earth,” etc. 
EIGATY FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
One vol., 12mo, beveled boards, gilt, $3. 

None of JULES VERNE’S stories surpasses this in 
boldness of conception, and in the thrilling charac- 
ter of the exploits it describes. Three adventurers 
take passage for the Moon in a hollow conical 
ehell, weighing 20,000 pounds, and projected from a 
cannon 900 feet long, by the explosion of 400,000 
pounds of gun-cotton. The tremendous results of 
this explosion; the rush through space of the shell 
and its passengers; the extent to which they were 
able to conquer the laws of gravitation, and the 
extraordinary issue of these daring exploits are all 
worked out with a minuterness of detail which give 
an air of vivid reality to the story. Philosophy, 
astronomy, the laws of gunnery, the laws of grav- 
itation, are drawn on for facts to an extent which 
renders the story instructive as well as amusing, 
and some of the consequences developed by the 
conflict of the forces which M. Verne tries to make 
his heroes master are astounding. The illustra- 
tions follow the text step by step, and are exceed- 
ingly graphic and artistic, The book cannot fail to 
delight and thrill the thousands of readers who 
have come to regard Jules Verne as the prince of 
the marvelous in hterature. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


GAXE Howm's STORIES. vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
IANS BRINKER; or, The Silver Skates. By Mrs. 
Mary Mapes Dodge. 1 vol., 12mo, iNustrated, $1.50. 


THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY. (In “ Library of N. Y. Evening Post. 


Choice Fiction). 1 vol.,8vo, cloth, $1.50; paper, $1. 
YPRNz’s (Jules) A JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF 
THE EARTH. 1 vol., 12mo, il/ustrated, $2. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 


No. 654 Broadway, New York. 


THE DECEMBER 7 


GA LA X Y 


A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 


I, 


It contains articles by the well-known writers: 
Hion. GIDEON WELLES, 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, 

Col. J. W. Dg Forest, 

Maj.-Gen. GEO. A. CUSTER, 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 

JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, 
RICHARD B. KIMBALL. 


WHAT A GALAXY OF GREAT WRITERS FOR 
‘A SINGLE NUMBER! 
Ki, 

In addition to the regular articles by the above 
fist of brilliant writers the DEPARTMENT AR- 
TICLES alone are worth double the price of the 
magazine. The Soientific Miscellany by Prof. E. L. 
YoOumMANS, Driftwood, by Philip Quilibet (Geo. E. 
Pond), Current Literature, by Arthur Sedgwick, 
Nebulx, by the Editor. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
1874. 


. “We are inclined to believe 
that more downright good lit- 
erature is crowded between the 
covers of THE GALAXY than 
any other American magazine 
can boast of.”—Chicago Times, 


PRICE 35 CTS. PER NUMBER. 


Subscription price, $4 per year. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, New York. 


~The LATEST BIBLE Published. 


TS The cheapest and best-selling Agent’s 
BIBLES inthe market. 700 Engravings. 
Address 
< A. J. HOLMAN & Cco.. 
930 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


MUNROE’S PHILOSOPHY OF CURE. 
To be had only at his rooms, 19 Milford Street, 
Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


Do you Want a Good 8S. S. Library ¢ 
If so, send to 


WARREN & WYMAN, 
13 Bible House, New York. 


Periodical in America.’’—Rev. Dr. 


dall, Lyt- 
ton, Fritz rite eeuter, Kings: 
Dr. W. B. 


Matthew 
Ww H. Lecky, Miss Thack- 
eray, Miss Muloch, Prof. - 
A. r, Katharine C. 


authors lately re 
the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


A of aixty 
LIVING give REE A 


vo ames. It presents in an inexpensive form, con- 
of matter, a fresh- 
8a 
fac completeness attempted by no 4 publica- 
tion, Criticisms, Tale 
Saclontifie cal, Historical, an 
Political Information, = e entire body ot 
Foreign odical Literature. 


cal 
A NEW SERIES 


Was begun Jan. 1, 1873, with entirely new Tales, al- 
ready embraci ‘Serial and Short’ Stories by dis- 
tinguished and Russian 


authors; viz., rd Lytton Bulwer), ——_ 
Chatrian, Ivan Tur iss Thackera ~~ — 
Oliphant, Fritz Reu Mrs. Parr (author o ‘Doro- 
thy Fox), Julia etc. 


During the coming yo. as heretofore, L, 
choices serial and short stories by the LEAD 
FOREIGN yon will be givon, together with 
an amount wunapproached by a im 
the world, of “the best | rary and scientific matter 
of the day, from the pens of the above-named and 
other Seremens Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Dis- 
coverers, and Editors, t—— every depart- 
ment of knowledge and progress 


The importance of THE LIVING AGE to 
every American reader,as the only complete as 
well as a compilation of a generally inacces- 


peose se i races the productions of 
HE ABLEST LIVING: WRITERS all branches 
of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics,—is sufli- 


ciently indicated by the following 
OPINIONS. 


“Reproduces the best thoughts of the best 
minds of the civilized world epee a8 toptes of liv- 
ing interest.’’—Philadelphia ia Inquirer 

“In no other single publication ‘can there be 
found s0 much of literary excellence.”— 


“ The best 3 all our eclectic publications.”’—The 

Nation, New York. 

the A monthly that comes every 
—The Advunce, Chicago. 

ablest essays,the most sto- 


4 with, * alone a reader may fairly keep up with 
all that is important in the literature l- 
itics, and science of the day.”—The Methodist,” New 


ew ot Pao in the 
certa oose ving Age.’’ 
Henry Ward 
“ Has no equal in any country.” — Phila. Press. 
“Indispensable to every one who desires a thor- 
compendium of all that is admirable and 
no in the literary Boston Post. 
THE LIVING AGE is sent a year (52 numbers), 
postpaid, on receipt of $8; or, six copies for $40. 


ta EXTRA OFFERS FOR 1874. 


To new subscribers, now remitting $8 for the 
year 1874, the last six numbers of will sent 
pete; or, to those wishing to begin with the NEW 

ERIBS the numbers of 1873 and 1874 (104 num- 
bers), will be sent for $13 so or. to those preferring, 


Club Prices for the Best rol and Foreign 
Literature. 
“ Possessed of THE LIVING AGS and one or 


other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
scriber will find himself in command of the whole 
situation.’’}—Philadelphta Bulletin. 


For #10, any one the Monthlies (or 
Ha a We eton’s Jowrnal, 
weekly “is = with THE tm LIVING AGE for a year ; 
or, for BE LIVING AGE and Pwupit, 
or St. Nicholas. Address 

LITTELL & CGAY, Boston. 


VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE 


1874. 


200 Pages, 500 Engravings and 
Colored Pilate. 


Published Quarterly, at 25 cents a year. 
First No. for 1874 just issued. A German edition at 
same price. Address 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


SCHOOLDAY MACAZINE. 


ONLY year. The Cheapest 


st You 
zine published A 2 En. 
stamp for e 
A “ “tools” to wor with. Address 
the Publishers, J. W. SUGRAD Y & OO.-., 436 


Walnut Street, Philedelphia 
!!ISAMPLES Pont ! 


elphia, gives a u La or 
ng to Chiromo or 


Steel Engravi 
free! 


ples 
for youngest readers. Superbly illustrated. Send 
stamp fora sample number. Address 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


WHAT 
NEXT ? 


Best, popular. Mouth 
in world, an "wonderfully. popalar Monenly, 
year. 


| 25 Cts. 


ing amen, stamp, or 
cture, ‘en where you saw 
JOIN ALDEX, 


BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY.— 


sho 
Treatise by which all can Kanon The wh 
in 16 hanic and 


‘ert Eve erchant, mec 
young: man should buy it. i. receipt of 50 | 50 


“cents, by H. GOULD YANT, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE WAYSIDE, 


PENNY 
Aa in Amerfon, Christian The only 


SCRIBNER FOR 1874 


THE UNEXAMPLED FAVOR ACCORDED TO THIS 
MaGazinge by the public, enables us to enter 


4, / upon the coming year with the means of mak- 


ing it more attractive and valuable than ever 
before to its large and increasing number of 


-| readers on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
stone, are some of the eminent 
presented in 


Serial Story of the year, 


KATHERINE EARLE, 


by Miss TRAFTON, is a charming Love Story 
by a gifted writer, which is destined to a wide 
popularity. 

There will be BRILLIANT NOVELETTES 
and BEST SHORT STORIES, by Saxe Holm, 
Bret Harte, and other delightful story-tellers. 

A series of striking and unique Poems, with 
Illustrations, TIME MUSIC,”’ by 
Benj. F. Taylor, known for his brilliant con- 
tributions to the Western Press, will sing to 
us again the music of the Spinning Wheel, The 
Flail, The Stage Coach, The Mill, etc. 

Portraits and Biographical Sketches of 
American Authors; Papers on Dairy Farming 
and Stock Raising in Europe, on Household 
Decoration and Furniture, besides more than 
fifty other Dlustrated Articles are now in 
preparation. 


THE SPLENDID SERIES, 


CREAT SOUTH,” 


the most important and expensive series of 
Illustrated Papers ever undertaken by any 
Magazine, will be continued through the year. 
In the December number we complete the 
papers on Louisiana. The next in order will 
be the Lone Star State; The Mountain Re- 
gions of the South; The Iron Regions of Mis- 
souri, &c., &c. These with the Essays and 
Editorial Discussions of Literature, Scienge 
and Art, Sketches of Travel, occazional Poems 
and Etchings, will make up a Magazine of 
Christian Literature designdd to be 


“THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The December number (now ready) has an 
able article on the Resumption of Specie Pay- 
ment, by Dr. Atwater, Poems by Bret. Harte, 
MacDonald and others; the continuation of 
the two Serial Stories, Shorter Stories, Splen- 
did Illustrations of New Orleans, the Paris of 
America, ete. 

Editorials by a large and able corps of writers. 
Topics of the Time by Dr. Holland, in which 
he replics to “Some Religious Newspapers ;’’ 
a laughable Etching, &c.,&c. An entertain- 
ing number. 

THE HOLIDAY NO. of ST. NICHOLAS, 
our splendid New Illustrated Magazine for 
Girls and Boys, the finest ever issued, will be 
sent to all the subscribers of SCRIBNER’S 
MonTa.y for 1874. Also the November and 
December numbers of 8ST. NICHOLAS sent 
free to those who subscribe for both maga- 
zines. The July number of SORIBNER'S 
MONTHLY containing the Introductory Article 
of the GREAT SOUTH series sent to sub- 
scribers to SCRIBNER who request it when 
making their subsubscriptions. 


Scrrsner’s Monruty, $400; St. NicHoLas, 
$3 00 a year; or $7 00 for both. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE 


TO 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Illustrated Newspaper, 


AND READ ALL ABOUT 
CUBA, 
OR, 
What will be done about it,| x 


in relation to the present difficulties with Spain 
and the Spanish Butcheries. Look at the pow- 
erful cartoons, bandsome illustrations, etc. 


TERMS—One Year, One Copy, $4. 


Postage to all parts of the United States, 20 
cents. Address 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl St., N. Y. 


OIL mailed for 60 cents, Batis 


guarantee’ or or money refun 
8S. RILEY, N. Y. 


Why Housekeeper’s Manual” Sells, 


A successful Agent says: “ Unlike all other 
HOUSE CANVASS PAYS!" 


ACENTS WANTED. 


12 


Only ond to 3. FORD & 
. New York, Boston, Chicago, 
San’ 7 


A PROFITABLE BUSIN. ESS 


Is what everybody wants, but in these 
hard times only a few get it. The best 
paying business now going is the tak- 
ing of subscriptions for really popular 
periodicals, When a paper has such 
an enormous subscription list as the 
Christian Union, there is an impetus 
gained that makes new acquisitions 
easy. Then, $3 isa small sum, and 
people will do without many other 
things before they deny themselves a 
good and readable paper. The best 
way of judging what CAN be done, 
is to see what IS done by those already 
engaged. One of our agents took 116 
subscriptions in four days, many of 
them for two years. This same agent 


premiums, made his collections, and 
sold $200 worth of frames in six 
weeks, remitting to the publishers over 
$1,000 in that short time, his profits 
being $300. Another secured 300 
subscribers in less than three weeks, on 
which his profits were $240. Send 
for our terms, circulars, &c., to any 
of our offices—New York, Boston, Ché- 
cago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 


THE 


YOUTH’S 
COMPANION, 


A WEEKLY PAPER FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


AND THE 


FAMILY. 


COMPANION aims to be a favorite ia 
every family—looked for eagerly by the 
young folks, and read with interest by the older. 
Its purpose ts to interest while it amuses; to be ja- 
dicious, practical, sensible; and to have really 
permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for oontrib- 
utors some of the most attractive writers in the 
country. Among these are: 


Edward Eggleston, Pr. I. 1. Hayes, 
Prof. Jas. DeMille, Louise C. Moulton, 
Leuisa M. Alcott, “Sephie May,.’ 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Cc. W. Fianders, Rath Chosterficld, 
8. S. Robbins, M. A. Denison. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is 
very varied in its character; sprightly and eater- 
taining. It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home aad 
Letters of Travel, School Life. 
Editorials apen Car- Tales, Poetry, 


rent Topics. Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation. 
Biographical Anecdotes, Puzzies, 
Sketches, Facts aud Iucidenta. 


Religieus Articles. 


Subscription Price, $1.50. Specimen copie 
sent free. Addres, 


PERRY, MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Agents Wanted F'or 


oo and CROWN. 


AyD Power of the oringe and of 


en 
latest t style of the art. The 
tractive Over of offered to For ciroe- 


a BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 
Dr. Wm. Smith's Dlustrated 
HISTORY of the BIBLE. 


are se m 
canvassing book 


copies pe y. and we send a 

to an ent. 
ence, NATIO AL PUB G CO., 
delphia, Pa., or or Chicago, Ill. 
Can Agents Make $300 per Month? 

YES! 

will sell— 


United States 8 Publishing Co., 
ll and 13 University Place, 
New Yore Crrr. 


tion of Of old canvassers. Oo ‘Gole's Gclobrated 


RUSSELL. Bostom. , 


took 300 subscriptions, delivered the - 


+ 
A 
Trium 
more tnrit ry is no ound in the 
whole range of history. Magnificently illustrated 
on steel, with the best engravings of Sartain and 
— — 


Dec. 3, 1873. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Financial. 


From” y, November 22, to Satur- 

day, November 29. 
‘Wall Street.—The week passed without any 
‘palt in the general improvement of financial af- 
fairs. On-Thursday, the cable announced 4 gain 
of a million sterling in the Bank of England, and 
a farther reduction of 2 per cent. in the discount 
rate, which accordingly stands at 6 per cent. Busi- 
pess in commercial paper is steadily increasing, 
with a good demand at 10 to 15 per cent for the 
very best paper, and 3 per cent. more for that 
which is not strictly prime. The mercantile world 
bas even been spared the rumors which have of 
late 80 disturbed its equanimity, and the disturb- 
ing reports as to the Domestic Sewing Machine 
Co., which were nearty causing a fright last week, 
are setatrest now. The discussion of the Clear- 
ing-House banks has not borne fruit. The first 
Committee was discharged at its own request, and 
another bas been appointed, representing, it is un- 
derstood, opposite views. Probably no action will 
be taken for some time to come. Money has been 
somewhat firmer for call loans. There is consider- 
ably more care exercised than aforetime in the 
matter of looking up credits, and charging interest 
accordingly. 

Gold.—On the first receipt of news favorable to 
peace with Spain. gold promptly went down, but 
the request of Spain for an extension of time sent 
it up again. The week closed, however, on a fall- 
ing market, as the news was stil] more favorable to 
peace,and probably the rate would be still lower 
were there any reasonable certainty about Con- 
gressional action. The highest quotations for the 
week were as follows, beginning with Monday :— 
110, 100%, 1004, 108%, (holiday), 100%, 1093. 

United States Bends.—The Home and For- 
eign Markets are both firmer, and there is an in- 
creased demand for bonds. It is supposed that 
Government purchases have for the time come to 
an end. 

The highest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 


Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 


5-20's., 1865, ¢..1 | mi 
6a, 5-2)’a, , 14% 115 
0-40 8, 
Ge Currency, r...U6 U0 110 110% 110% 


Railroad Bonds.—Confidence is gradually re- 
turning in the well-known securities, and prices 


true indication of market values. 

Stocks.—The market has strengthened through- 
out the week, and near the close quotations were 
higher than they have been since the panic. There 
is no reason to believe, moreover, that the buoy- 
apcy is at all speculative in its character. 

The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 


oe 
do pref........ on see asee 
Lake Sh 7) 73% 
Northwestern... 45 47 48 gees 49 
do pre @K ... 70 
tralofNJ.. 2% 96 
85 MM 87 87 
do — on ® 
Pacific Mail.... % SIX 31K 5% BK 
Walis FargoEx 65 654 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


59 Wall Strect, New York, 


COMMERCIAL AND TRAVEL 
EDITS ANY PART O 


EN 
ENGL ND DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON aCe: BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 306 & 3388 CANAL 8T., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Aescts---Over Ten Dollars. 
Hundred Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dul- 
Six Per cent. Taterest Allowed. 
Bank books in English, French. and German 
, Treas. N.J.HA AINES, Pres't. 
T. S. ARMOUR, Secretary 


RAIL Whether you wish to BUY or 
ROAD SELL, write to 

HASSLER & CO., 
BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. 


7 TO PER CENT. 


Wemakea Specialty of City and School 
District Bonds. Guarantee I egalit y of all bonds 
sold, collect without charge, or take 

same as 80 es. Send for Price 


THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 

jast Jot permed by our genior, should be in the hands 
terested in of 2 vole. 

Ww.N. COLER & CO.. 17 Nassau St., N. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, Bank- 
ers, 12 Wall Street, New York, al- 


lon’ viterest on deposits, issue drafts 


én £.ondon, and Letters of Credit 
availaple at all points at home and|—— 
abroad, Investment Securities for | yy 


sale,” 


~ ~ 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, {i 


No, 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
Ne. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS 80- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INOORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


ABSOLUTE 


vest 
| 80 as eld from 8 per 
cent. per annus e interest payable semi-annu- 
ally in the East at such places as the owner ma 
desire. Allof our loans are abundantly secur 
by real estate worth, in every instance, at least 
twice as much as sum, and we have 
never known oft in payment, even during 
the panic of this year 
We also buy and sell on commission, choice City 
and County Bonds. 
JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., Brokers, 


Send for cireular. Indianapolis, Ind. 


BY PERMISSION WE REFER TO 
Connecticut Mutus! Life Ins. Ce. Hartford. 
Trustees Trin College, 

M. H. Mallo 


Fletcher & Sharpe, Indianapolis. 


will invest money on first-c 
net, 

ew York, and will guarantee the collection o ail 
loans made through its agency. All charges = 
by the borrower. Please wri before inve 
for New and re England references, 
full L MERRILL, (late Governor 
of Iowa) President. yon JAM B. HEART- 
WELL, Secretary, Drawer 167, Des Moines Iowa. 


ws SAFELY LOAN MONEY on 
proved farms in Kansas and Misso 
on froma to five years’ time; interest payable 
semi-annually with exchange on "New York. 
Send for circular and references. 
J. K. GOODIN & BON, Ottawa, Kansas. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC BONDS 
TAKEN AT $1.10, 


In exchange for Cotes Western Farm Lands 
lroad, at from #4 per acre. Will te in 
ina few Ai, bought and sold at 


F. NEWHALL, 
114 South 3d 8t., Philadelphia 


r cent. Mortgage 
ANTEED on Minn St. Paul prop- 
Send) for circular to 
WM. R. TRIPPE, Minneapolis. Minn. 


to $100 invested in Wall 
Street often leads to a 


bur money saf on mo 


a 


E 
CALLS. kers, 9 Wall Street, New York. 


A COOD INVESTMENT. 


The undersigned has fo sale 10,000 Acres of 
Pine Land, lying in Jones County Mississippi, 
d nt from one to three miles fro afand Pa. 


lahala which furnish water communication 

with the Gulf. The timber is believed to be the 

finest the South, yieldin from W000 to 

of lumber per acre per acre. 
one rs of land, with plots. ‘furnished on 

Address 


S FORD, 


Colambia, Marion Co.. Miss. 


RICH FARMINC LANDS! 
For Sale Very Cheap. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT! 
No Fluctuations ! Always Improvin ng in Value! 
e 


The WEALTH OF THE COUNTR Be me by the ad- 
vance in REAL Est 


“NOW IS THE TIME: 


Millions of acres of the finest lands on the Con- 
Cnews, ERN NEBRASKA, now for 
newer before in market—at prices that 


DEF 

a rcen 

The d Bonds of the taken 
i for lands. They can nuw be p 

eal particulars ven Guide with 
new e new 
Maps mailed yoy dressing 
0. F. DAVIS, 


LAND COMMISSIONER U. P. R. R., 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


INMAN LINE 
Fe UEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL.—Royal 
Mail Steamers are appointed to sail aa totowe : 
Sat ~ ay Dec. 6, 3 P.M. 


CITY OF MONTREAL. 


OF LONDON.......... reday. Dec. 11, ll A.m 
CITY OF BRUSSELS........... Satu ay, Dec. 13, 12 
CITY OF NEW YORK......... Saturday, 
CITY OF PARIS... Saturday, 
and each succeeding SATURDAY and THURS- 
DAY. from Pier No. 45, North 


ES OF PASSAGE_CABIN. #70, $80, and #90 
=. to accommoc lation. und trip 
ets at 


Londonderry, London Cardiff, $30. 

Prepaid $32 curre rrency. 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg 

Norway, Denmark. and Paris, at t reduced 
at lowest For Cabin 

Broadway. ply at Company’ s = - 

ce, No wa 

_ No. 33 Broadway. HN G. 

Ww: tthe Panaiclivte Adopted 


way, New Y 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


10 Saved by Investing $4! 


PALMER’S 
Combination Attachment 


Fer ali Sewing Machines! 
RECEIVED THE 
GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 
AT THE 
New Jersey State Fair, Sept, 19, 1873, 
AND ALSO AT THE 
Western New York Fair. 


THE PALMER sews any Seam without 


ug. 

THE PALMER prepares and puts a double or 
single foid on the edge of a band, and places a fold 
in any seam witheut basting. 

THE PALMER hems the width most desired 
and smoothly over seams in al) materials. 

THE PALMER binds with braid and with cut 
binding, and binds scallops or points, on all the 
machines, better than any other binder. 

THE PALMER does plain gathering. 

THE PALMER places « cord welt of dif- 
ferent colors inte any seam, and at the same 
time gathering and sewing on if desired. 

THE PALMER prepares and applies a French 
Hem with great celerity and success. 

THE PALMER makes the celebrated and 
Fashionable Milliners’ and Dress Makers’ 
Felds in one, and also in two colors. 

Price for the whole, sent by mail, full instruc- 
tions included, $4.00! 

Mention NAME of machine Attachment is de- 
sired for. 


PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
817 Broadway, cer. 12th St., New York. 


tw Very liberal terms offered to Agents, who 
can make from $20 to $50 per week. 


THE NEW is the 
AMERICAN es 
SEWINC 


MACHINE. 
Self-Threading, 


Light-Running. | Good Agents Wanted. 
For Circulars, address 
— Office, 1318 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 
Or New ¥ York Oflice, 2 Broadway, 


AVON ST. 


to 

Agents to sell. This 
favorite machine does 
every variety of work 
done on any shuttle 
ut wi 


76 STATE ST. 
ST. LOuIs, Mo. “ @BN. 4TH ST. 


LADIES, 


CLARK’S O. N. T. 
SPOOL COTTON 
AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
ante for Hand or Machine 


HANICAL LAMP.-—Burns 
without Chimney, Smoke or Smell. a to 
MECHANICA MP CO., 
bers Street 


Wickes’ Eclectic OIL 
RECEIVED THE 
Medal of Special Award, 


American Institute Fair, 1872, 


As the “ Best and Safest Dlluminating Ol), and de- 
serving of the Hi pes Encomium.” Manufactured 
only at the HU N RIVER OLL WORKS. 


Office, 120 Maiden Lane. 


FURNITURE 
At 204, 206 and 208 East 27th St., 


2a door east of Third Ave. 


IRVING & SON, 


For many years past manufacturer for the whole- 
sale Furniture e, have opened in their new 


where they inten eeping a complete and well- 
lected stock of RICH AND PLAIN 


Furniture, Upholstery, &c., 


FOR THE RETAIL TRADE. 
guaranteed of Se best uality, and 
tee at the lowest possibl 


THE FIRM OF 


J. T. ALLEN & CO. 


185 & 187 Canal St.. New York, 


WILL EXPIRE 


by limitation, Jan. Ist, 1874, in consequence of 
which they now offer their LARGE STOCK of over 


$200,000 WORTH 


of fine Parlor, Chamber, and Dining Room 


FURNITURE 
At Greatly Reduced Prices, 


UNTIL JAN. Ist, 1874. 


F. E. SMITH & CO.’S 
CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


Atlantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Is euperter to all other whole wheat prepa- 


tion 
by that can use ne other. 
} te pepe rity is due to its perfection of man- 


- asalutary food for all. 

It makes of of delicious dishes. 
Puddings. Po rri Ca cserts. 
namental the in Form 
perfection as diet for children and inva ae. 
economical, costs qoute quarter as mu 

f or other meats, and far richer in sousiabe 


| 
mphiets sent free containing valuable tnfor- 
xtracts , JOMNSTON, and 


motion withe from LIEBI 


Buy BOYNTON'S Celebrated 
“GAS-TIGHT FURNACES.” 


They are the most POWERFUL and DURA 
BLE for HEATING 
Dwellings, Churches & Schools, 
ALSO, 

“Qur Favorite ” Elevated Oven Range, 
With LARGE OVENS and HOP CLOSET, 


for family use. The best Range sold. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO,, 
Send for Circulars. 22 & 4 Water St., N. ¥ 


FU RN: ACES | Bare 


any other,. 


PRURTIS GHA 
H EATE RS. 206 Water St... NY 
CASOLINE. 


For Gas Machines, 


Gravity % to. Prepared with care at Hudson 
River Oil Werks. 
120 MAIDEN LANE. 


MORRIS, TASKER & Co. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wrought Iron Tubes for Steam, Gas, Wa- 
ter and Oil. 

Lap-Welded Charceal Iron Boiler Tuabes.. 

Artesian Well Pipes and Tools. 

Steam and Gas Fittings, Valves, Cocks, etc.. 

Steam and Gas Fitters’ Supplies of every 
description. 

Cast Iron Street Mains, Lamp-posts, Street 
Stops, etc 

Machinery for Ceal Gas Works, etc., etc., 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
15 Gold Street, New York, 


ASBESTOS 
ROOFINC.. 


Send for DESCRIPTIVE P HLETS, Price-Lists 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 


PHELPS, DODCE &CO., | 
Tin and d_ Roofin Plates,. 


11 to 21 Cua New York. 


REDUCED. 


UNION ADAMS .& CO. 


are offering at very Low Prices, 


Hosiery and Cloves,. 
UNDERWEAR, 


SHIRTS and COLLARS.. 
HANDKERCHIEEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


Robes, Jackets, 
Ete. 


No. 637 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


BLOOM’S 
POPULAR GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS: 


BAZAR, 
338 Bowery, New York. 


Unprecedented Bargains in all kinds of REAL. 
LACES of every Description, Style and Quality. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, and Infants’ 
complete Outfits. Dress and Cloak Trimmings,. 
Silks, Satins, Velvets, Artificial Flowers, Plumes, 
Hat and Bonnet Ornaments, Fans, Gilt, Oxydised: 
and Jet Jewelry, &c. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


We will send 10 Decalcomania or Transfer Pict-. 
ures on receipt of Mcents. These exquisite little. 
ures embrace overs Heads, 
lecea mic-Figures, Ani- 

be trans— 


We have also a ~ of r+ 

sultab‘e finished and beautit lored, 

St.. N. 


N ELEGANT HOLIDA Y PRESENT.— 
**Garden Flowers,” ket of 12 beatiful Ow 


other scientists, on of W nee shove 
of nature’s 


TE WHEAT. It is sold id by all 


mos, size by were me Ulu- 
wrapper. or 
8S. RILEY, Uolland, N. ¥. 


ow: 


| 
re 
| | 
| 
Gs, 1881, 115 £115 
are slowly recovering. Auction sales, being in 
their nature forced, are not to be regarded as 4 
| 
or 
| 
CR | 
cnr 
| 
| 
| 
7 
| STREERAGE—To Liverpool. Queenstown. Glasgow 
| 
Chro 
yrocers, 


